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LIFE  OF  SWARTZ. 

(Continued.) 

In  February,  1785,  Mr.  Swartz  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledges  the  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  designs  by  Mr.  John  Sulli¬ 
van,  the  resident  at  Tanjore.  On  the 
suggestion  of  this  gentleman,  he  zea¬ 
lously  entered  into  a  plan  of  establish¬ 
ing  provincial  English  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  the 
Europeans;  that  the  principal  natives, 
learning  in  some  tolerable  degree  the 
English  language,  might  escape  the  im¬ 
positions  practised  on  them;,  and  that, 
by  establishing  good  men  as  teachers, 
they  might,  by  degrees,  instil  into  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  the  salutary  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel.  He  foresaw  great 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
particularly  from  the  want  of  suitable 
teachers;  but,  trusting  in  God,  he  enter¬ 
ed  on  the  scheme.  Several  ot  the  native 
princes,  with  the  king  of  Taniore,  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  this  design.  Schools  on 
this  plan  were  soon  established  at  Tan¬ 
jore,  Ramanadaburam,  and  Sivagenga; 
and  a  fourth  afterward,  at  Cumbagonam, 
in  1792.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  Bramins  and  merchants.  Their 
intention  doubtless  is,”  says  Mr. 
Swartz,  “  to  learn  the  English  language 
with  a  view  to  their  temporal  welfare; 
but  they  thereby  become  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  good  principles.  No  deceitful 
methods  are  used  to  bring  them  over  to 
the  saving  doctrines  of  Christ,  though 
the  most  earnest  wishes  are  entertained 
that  they  may  all  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  (iod,  and  of  JesuS  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent.” 

The  East-India  company  directed  the 
government  of  Madras  to  pay  100?.  an- 
VoL.  1. 


nually  toward  the  support  of  each  pro¬ 
vincial  English  school,  and  the  same 
sum  to  eve^  other  which  might  be  es¬ 
tablished.  The  government  inquired  of 
Mr.  Swartz  in  what  manner  he  purposed 
to  apply  these  annual  grants.  He  con¬ 
ferred,  in  consequence,  with  the  ves¬ 
try,  and  sent  their  ninfutes  to  govern¬ 
ment,  which  were  higKly  approved.  His 
assistants,  Mr.  Pohle  and  Mr.  Kolhoft*, 
were  proposed  by  him  as  superintend- 
ants.  1  his  suggestion  was  made  by  him, 
not  because  he  intended  to  withdraw 
himself,  but  in  consideration  of  his  own 
advanced  age,  and  with  the  benevolent 
view  of  rendering  the  circumstances  of 
his  brethren  more  comfortable. 

Of  these  provincial  English  schools, 
the  present  dean  of  Westminster  thus 
speaks,  in  his  address  to  the  reverend 
Mr.  Joenicke,  on  his  departure  for  In¬ 
dia.  “  The  school,  for  teaching  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  wliich  Mr.  Swartz  has  re¬ 
commended  to  the  society,  as  a  plan  of 
useful  tendency,  and  which  he  nas  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  establish  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  native  princes,  presents 
a  prospect  ot  better  hopes,  and  increas¬ 
ing  means  for  the  extension  of  the  gos¬ 
pel. 

“  Some  doubt  has  been  entertained, 
how  far,  as  Christians,  we  are  authoriz¬ 
ed  to  adopt  a  system  which,  though  mo¬ 
derate,  is  not  the  immediate  method  of 
dispensing  Christian  knowledge.  This  is 
no  tiiM  for  discussing  that  question; 
but  if  flie  thing  is  done,  and  the  natives 
undersiand  it,  as  an  institution  for 
teaching  the  language  only,  never  break 
their  confidence  by  seeking  for  converts 
here.  Our  religion  is  not  to  be  advanced 
insidiously,  but  proposed  boldly;  and 
the  first  moral  principle  of  religion  is 
good  faith.”  . 

These  provincial  schools,  as  well  as 
the  English  and  Malabar  schools,  were 
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attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  The  quebar.  On  that  day  the  senior  of  the 

{provincial  school  at  Tanjore,  in  particu-  Danish  Mission,  the  reverend  John  Bal- 
ar,  was  much  frequented  by  children  of  thasar  Kolhoff,  observed  his  jubilee;  and 
the  first  families;  and  the  improvement  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  see- 
made.  by  the  scholars  was  very  observa-  ing  his  eldest  son  ordained  in  the  inis- 
ble.  These  different  seminaries  furnish-  sion  church,  to  be  assistant  to  Mr. 
ed  young  men  who  were  employed  at  >wartz.  The  several  missionaries,  both 
Mad  ras  as  writers,  with  handsome  sala- 1  English  and  Danish,  proposed  to  the 
ries;.  and  others  who  obtained  consider-  candidate  questions  in  divinity,  which 
able  employments.  he  answered  to  their  great  satisfaction, 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  proving  how  well  he  had  employed  his 
this  year,  to  a  gentleman  whom  Mr.  youthful  years  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Swartz  was  anxious  to  win  over  to  the  Swartz,  who  had  undertaken  the  cjire  of 
habits  of  a  Christian  life.  It  discovers  at  him  from  his  eighth  year.  '  The  Danish 
once  the  delicacy  and  the  faithfulness  of  governor,  and  all  the  European  families 
a  Christian  counsellor.  of  the  settlement,  together  with  a  great 

“  Tanjore,  Sept.  28,  1 785.  number  of  Malabar  Christians  and  Hea- 
‘‘  Dear  sir — I  am  happy  to  hear  that  thens,  attended  the  service;  and  a  gene- 
you  will  not  come  by  yourself:  you  know  ral  awe  was  conspicuous,  particularly 
the  consequences  attending  a  bachelor’s  during  the  ordination  sermon,  preached 
life.  by  Mr.  Swartz,  from  2  Tim.  ii.  1.  ThoUy 

“  But,  being  now  in  a  lawful  state  in-  therefore,  my  son,  he  strong  in  the  grace 
stituted  by  God  himself,  take  care  lest  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  After  the  ordi- 
that  state  prove  a  snare.  In  itself  it  is  nation,  the  young  missionary  entered 
lawful,  ana  ordained  by  God  for  wise  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  Malabar  ser- 
reasons.  But  you  know  that  Adam  re-  mon  with  such  graceful  ease,  that  it  de- 
sembled  his  Maker  before  he  entered  lighted  every  one  who  understood  it. 
into  that  state.  The  husband  must  be  Mr.  Swartz  speaks  very  frequently  of 
filled  with  knowledge,  wisdom,  holiness,  this  event  in  the  following  letter,  which 
and  all  other  divine  graces:  then  will  he  bears  testimony,  also,  to  the  high  esti- 
be  able  to  govern  his  family  wisely  to  mation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  na- 
the  glory  of  (iod.  In  such  a  gay  place  tive  princes. 

as  Madras,  where  daily  dissipations  run  Tanjore,  March  31,  1787. 

away  with  all  time  and  strength,  it  is  “My  dear  friends — As  Mr.  Kolhoft' 
doubly  necessary  to  be  upon  your  guard,  writes  to  you,  I  embrace  the  opportunity 
Never  forget  to  keep  up  family  prayer  of  adding  a  few  lines.  At  his  ordination, 
in  your  house:  make  it  a  house  of  God,  which  was  January  2Sd,  the  sight  of  the 
and  it  will  be  a  house  distinguished  by  young  man  and  his  aged  father  sitting 
divine  blessings.  near  the  altar,  melted  down  my  heart, 

“  At  present,  people  read  all  sorts  of  so  that  1  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
novels,  and  other  trash:  il  you  wish  to  tears.  I  know  how  you  love  my  young 
be  happy,  and  to  act  wisely,  I  entreat  friend,  and  he  has  reason  to  look  upon 
you,  read  your  bible  with  your  consort,  you  as  a  sort  of  parents.  He  has  now 
You  will  soon  find  the  greatest  advan-  his  course  to  run.  May  the  Spirit  of  God 
tage  originating  from  it.  be  his  guide  and  comforter.  According 

“  Make  my  b^est  respects  to  Mrs.  — ,  to  the  course  of.  nature,  L  shall  soon 
and  tell  her  that  I  heartily  wish  she  may  leave  him  and  the  world.  May  a  gra- 
be  like  Sarah,  Abraham’s  wife;  like  Han-  cious  God  lead  me,  so  that  I  may  not  be 
nah,  Samuel’s  mother;  and  like  those  afraid  of  passing  through  the  valley  of 
excellent  females  who  were  not  ashamed  death! 

to  follow  JesUi*  even  when  he  was  cru-  You  must  have  heard  that  the  rajah  of 
cified.  My  best  wishes  attend  you  and  Tanjore  adopted  a  son  when  I  was  at 
your  family — being,  Tranquebar.  1  returned  the  26th  of  Ja- 

“  Dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  hum-  nuary.  The  29th  the  rajah  called  for  ni^ 
ble  servant,  in  the  afternoon.  He  showed  me  his 

(Signed)  “  C.  F.  Swartz.”  newly  adopted  son,  saying,  ‘  This  is  not 

January  23,  1787,  was  one  of  the  most  my,  but  your,  son.  Into  your  hands  and 
solemn  days  ever  celebrated  at  Tran-  care  1  deliver  the  child;’  , 
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I  replied,  ‘  You  know,  sir,  my  wil- 
linjrness  to  serve  you  according  to  my 
scanty  ability.  But  this  your  last  wish 
and  desire  is  above  my  power.  You  have 
adopted  a  child  of  nine  years.  You 
know  there  are  parties  in  your  palace.  I 
may  see  the  chi  1(1,  perhaps,  once  or  twice 
in  a  month.  What  good  can  this  do  to 
the  child.^  I  am  afraid  that  the  life  of 
the  child  will  be  in  danger,  and  your 
country  brought  into  a  state  of  confu¬ 
sion.  You  must  fall  upon  some  other 
[  method.’ 

“  He  said,  *  What  method  do  you 
mean?’  I  answered,  ‘You  have  a  bro¬ 
ther;  deliver  the  child  to  him.  Charge 
him  to  become  his  father,  to  bring  him 
up.  And  when  the  child  is  grown  up,  let 
your  brother  do  to  the  child  what  a  fa¬ 
ther  would  do  in  such  a  case.  By  this 
means  you  save  the  child’s  life,  and 
preserve  your  country  in  a  state  of  tran¬ 
quillity.’  i'he  rajah  said  he  would  con¬ 
sider  all,  and  so  1  left  him.  The  rajah 
called  that  evening  for  his  mother  first, 
and  proposed  the  case.  As  she  approved 
of  the  advice,  his  brother  was  called. 
The  child  was  desired  to  call  the  rajah’s 
brother  his  father.  The  next  morning 
Mr.  Huddlestone,  and  the  colonel,  and 
I  myself  were  called.  The  rajah’s  bro¬ 
ther  and  the  child  were  sitting  under  a 

t)avilion.  The  rajah  spoke  after  the  fol- 
owing  manner:  ‘  I  have  followed  the 
advice  given  me  by  padre  Swartz.  I  ap¬ 
point  my  brother  as  father  to  the  child. 
He  is  to  govern  the  country;  but  when 
the  child  is  grown  up,  he  is  to  act  as  a 
!  father  to  the  child.  1  hope  the  honoura¬ 
ble  company  will  confirm  this  my  last 
will.  You,  gentlemen,  are  witnesses  to 
what  I  have  said,’ 

“  May  you  both  be  kings  and  priests 
before  God! 

“  I  am,  dear  friends,  yours,  &c. 
(Signed)  “C.  F.  Swartz.” 

We  add  to  the  information  contained 
in  this  letter,  that  when  Mr.  Huddle- 
stone  promised  to  send  a  faithful  ac¬ 
count  to  government,  the  rajah  said, 

“  This  your  assurance  comforts  me  in 
my  last  hours.” 

Ameer  Sing,  the  brother  thus  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  rajah,  “  promiseth,”  said  Mr. 
Swartz,  “  to  be  a  lather  to  the  country, 
to  alleviate  their  burdens,  and  to  inspect 
the  country,  without  leaving  the  whole 
administration  to  his  servants*  He  hopes 


to  be  confirmed  bv  the  governor  general, 
according  to  the  fast  will  of  his  brot!‘er. 
If  so,  certainly  he  will  not  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion^  but, 
at  least  externally, /wrt/iei'  it.” 

In  compliance  with  the  promise  of  his 
deceased  brother  to  Mr.  Swartz,  Ameer 
Sing  delivered  to  him  a  written  docu¬ 
ment,  sealed  by  himself  and  his  chief 
ministers;  in  which  he  made  an  appro- 
I  priation  for  ever  of  a  village  of  the  year¬ 
ly  income  of  about  five  hundred  pago- 
I  (las,  for  the  school,  and  more  especially 
for  the  orphans.  Mr.  Swartz  purposed 
to  give  it  to  the  government  of  Tran- 
quebar,  on  condition  that  five  hundred 
pagodas  annually  should  be 
school. 

In  this  year,  1787,  Mr.  Swartz  ob¬ 
serves,  respecting  the  garrison  at  Tan- 
jore,  “  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  not  only  attended  divine  service 
on  Sundays,  but  also  the  working-day 
evening  lectures,  which  were  frequented 
by  great  numbers,  and  encouraged  by 
the  officers,  who  all  confessed  that  cor¬ 
poreal  punishments  had  ceased  from  the 
time  that  the  regiment  began  to  relish 
religious  instructions.” 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Madras,  arrived  at 
a  time  of  great  distress,  and  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  lady  became  blessings  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Swartz  expresses  his  ob¬ 
ligations  to  them  in  very  strong  terms. 

“  The  'Fanjore  country,”  says  he, 

“  appeared  to  be  in  a  melancholy  situa¬ 
tion.  The  inhabitants  felt  and  resented 
oppression  so  as  to  emigrate.  W  hole 
towns  and  villages  were  left  quite  emp¬ 
ty.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the 
country  was  blessed,  as  usual,  with  fresh 
water.  The  rivers  were  full,  but  there 
were  few  inhabitants  to  turn  it  to  their 
advantage.  Sir  Archibald,  fearing  that 
this  emigration  might  cause  a  famine, 
ordered  a  committee  of  four  persons  to 
inspect  the  management  of  the  country; 
of  which  I  was  desired  to  be  a  member. 
The  rajah,  in  his  present  state  of  infir¬ 
mity,  being  unable  to  bear  much  fatigue, 
desired  me  to  assure  the  inhabitants,  in 
his  name,  of  justice  and  equity.  1  did 
so.  The  inhabitants  believed  the  pro¬ 
mise  given  them,  and  seven  thousand 
came  in  at  once:  others  followed;  and 
though  the  best  season  for  cultivating 
the  ground  was  elapsed,  the  poor  peo- 
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pie,  anticipating  better  days,  exerted 
themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
harvest  of  this  year  seems  to  become 
more  plenteous  than  that  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  one, 

“  In  these  transactions,  I  had  the  best 
opportunity  to  converse  with  the  first 
inhabitants  about  their  everlasting  wel- 
fate.  Many  begin  to  be  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  idolatry;  and  as  we  have  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  seeing  this  country  better,  that 
IS,  with  more  justice,  managed,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  people.  As  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  showed  the  kindness  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  this  country,  so  lady  Campbell 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  mother  to  the 
poor  female  orphans.  She  has  formed  a 
plan,  and  begun  to  execute  it,  for  edu¬ 
cating  poor  daughters  of  soldiers,  who 
hitherto  have  been  miserably  neglected; 
or,  if  they  were  educated  in  private 
schools,  they  were,  however,  left  with¬ 
out  protection,  and  consequently  often 
fell  into  the  hands  of  destroyers.  Lady 
Campbell’s  plan  has  the  sanction  and 
protection  oi  government.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  more  than 
14,000  pagodas  are  already  collected. 
The  nabob  has  given  a  very  spacious 
house,  which  he  bought  for  8000  pago¬ 
das,  for  that  purpose.  Twelve  ladies 
form  the  vestry,  and  each  of  them  is  to 
inspect  a  month.  Lady  Campbell  hopes 
that  a  similar  institution  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  boys,  particularly  soldiers’  sons, 
will  soon  be  made.  She  is,  however,  of 
opinion  that  gentlemen  will  soon  find 
proper  means  of  having  their  children 
educated  here,  without  being  obliged  to 
send  them  to  Europe. 

“  Though  this  account  is  but  short 
and  imperfect,  yet,  I  am  confident  it  will 
be  highly  pleasing  to  the  society.  The 
plan  has  often  been  made,  but  never  put 
into  execution  till  now.  Every  one  who 
takes  a  delight  in  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low -creatures,  will  praise  God  for  the 
humane  disposition  he  has  put  into  the 
heart  of  lady  Campbell.  This  is  a  most 
comfortable  sign,  and  an  evidence  that 
God  still  intends  to  dwell  among  us. 
When  the  orphans  are  collected,  and 
things  are  put  into  some  order,  I  hope, 
as  her  ladyship  has  invited  me  to  be  an 
eye-witness,  I  shall  then  be  able  to 
transmit  lo  you  a  fuller  account  of  this 
.matter. 


“  As  to  the  provincial  schools,  which 
were  to  be  erected,  according  to  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  plan,  in  the  principal  places 
of  the  provinces,  I  heartily  wish  they 
may  be  established.  One  such  school  is 
kept  in  Ramanadaburam,  and  is  carried 
on  with  tolerable  success;  but  as  to  the 
establishment  of  others,  the  external  cir- 
cumstiinces  of  the  districts  do  not  seem 
favourable.  The  petty  lords  of  districts 
feel  too  much  oppression,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  removed,  and  then 
those  institutions  will  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  impediment.  They  would  facilitate 
the  connexion  between  the  Europeans 
and  natives,  and  would  open  a  door  to 
the  missionaries,  who  visited  them,  to 
converse  freely  with  the  principal  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country;  by  which  means  di¬ 
vine  knowledge  might  be  conveyed  to 
the  natives  in  the  easiest  manner.  It 
would  not  be  expedient  to  appoint  the 
missionaries  teacners  in  such  schools, 
for  by  that  regulation  they  would  be  too 
muen  hindered  in  their  proper  office  of 
conversing  with  and  instructing  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  of  training  up  young  people 
for  these  schools;  and  the  same  plan  is 
here  pursued,  where  ten  European  chil¬ 
dren  and  four  natives  learn  English.” 

It  having  been  sometimes  objected, 
that  few  of  the  heathen,  except  those  of 
the  lower  castes,  were  ever  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  Mr.  Swartz  writes 
from  Tritchinapoly:— • 

“  Both  at  Tranquebar  and  here  are 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  higher 
and  the  lower.  Here  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  the  higher  caste  sit  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  those  of  the  lower.  I 
have  carefully  avoided  all  coercive  mea¬ 
sures,  and  thus  have  met  with  fewer  dit- 
ficulties.  Even  at  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament,  sometimes  one  or  other 
of  the  lower  caste  has  first  approached 
to  receive,  and  it  has  not  been  taken 
much  notice  of.  If  you  were  to  visit  our 
church  on  a  Sunday,  you  would  with 
surprise  observe  the  clean  appearance 
of  those  of  the  lower  caste,  so  that  one 
might  often  take  them  for  the  higher.— 
One  particular  which  renders  those  of 
the  lower  caste  so  contemptible,  is  their 
feeding  upon  dead  cattle.  I  have  always 
expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  such 
a  custom,  and  declared  that  I  would 
suffer  no  such  practice;  and  accordingly 
I  hardly  know  any  instance  thereof 
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here.  The  country  priests  and  catechists 
are  of  the  higher  caste.  The  catechist 
Gabriel,  indeed,  is  of  the  lower;  but  he 
speaks  freely  to  people  of  the  higher,  as 
he  takes  care  to  keep  himself  very  clean 
in  his  dress;  but,  in  the  country,  such 
conversation  is  not  so  easy.  A  month 
ago,  when  I  was  at  Timpalating,  in  the 
house  of  a  heathen  of  tne  higher  caste, 
the  Parriar-catechist  came  to  me.  I  cal¬ 
led  to  him — “  Stop;  I  will  come  to  you. 
The  Suttirer,”  that  is,  the  people  oi  the 
higher  caste,  “  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  humble:  they  are  proud  sinners  yet! 
we  must  bear  with  them!”  This  thev 
were  not  willing  to  admit  of,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  showed  great  kindness  to  the 
catechist.  In  another  place,  in  the  house 
of  a  heathen,  many  people  assembled, 
whom  I  catechised  and  prayed  with, 
and  we  even  had  divine  service  there 
on  a  Sunday.  The  owner  of  the  house 
sat  near,  and  paid  attention.  W e  preach 
to  high  and  low  Christ  Jesus,  made  of 
God  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption. — 1 
Cor.  i.  30. 

“Tanjore,  July,  178S. 

“  My  dear  friends — 1  am  just  come 
home  irom  taking  my  farewell  of  Mrs. 

- .  In  human  probability  I  have  seen 

her  for  the  last  time  in  this  world.  She 
has  had  her  share  of  sorrow.  May  we  I 
meet  in  a  blessed  eternity,  where  sin  | 
and  sorrow  cannot  afflict  us  any  more! 
As  there  is  sin  in  this  world,  there  is,  of 
course,  and  must  be  sorrow:  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  complain,  since  sor¬ 
row,  if  well  managed,  will  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  effects.  Few  men,  unacquainted 
with  grief,  have  come  to  a  lively  know¬ 
ledge  of  themselves  and  their  corrup¬ 
tions:  and  if  so,  how  could  they  in  ear¬ 
nest  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeem¬ 
er,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  his 
righteousnes^  How  could  tney  fervent¬ 
ly  pray  for  pardon,  or  for  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit?  In  short,  I  believe  eve¬ 
ry  sincere  Christian  will  confess  with 
Havid,  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went 
astray;  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word.  If 
then  sorrow  and  affliction  are  our  medi¬ 
cines,  let  us  take  from  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon 
his  name  to  make  it  effectual  to  our  good. 
On  these  and  such  like  meditations,  you, 

jointly  with  Mrs.  - . .  -,  will  dwell,  and 

comfort  yourselves  with  the  prospects 


of  a  better  world.  They  are  frequently 
my  tlioughts,  particularly  as  I  am  so 
near  my  end.  I  am  not  sick;  I  go  through 
the  course  of  my  duties;  but,  when 
alone,  I  groan  a  little;  but  I  hope  with¬ 
out  murmuring.  The  17th  of  this  ihonth 
I  finish  my  38th  year  of  pilgrimage  in 
this  country,  as  I  arrived  July  17,  1750. 

*  jjf 

“  The  heathens  observing,”  says  Mr. 
Swartz  in  1793,  “  that  many  of  their  re¬ 
lations  wished  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  that  such  as  were  baptized  refusea 
to  join  in  their  plundering  expeditions, 
assembled  and  formed  an  encampment, 
threatening  to  extirpate  Christianity. 
Now  all  looked  dismal.  Many  of  the 
Christians  were  encouraged  by  their  re¬ 
lations,  who  were  heathens,  to  form  an 
opposite  camp.  But  I  exhorted  the 
Christians  to  make  use  of  other  wea¬ 
pons,  viz.  prayer,  humility,  and  pa¬ 
tience;  telling  them  in  strongs  terms, 
that,  if  they  became  aggressors,  I  should 
disown  them.  This  disturbance  lasted 
four  months,  and  became  very  serious, 
as  the  malcontents  neglected  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  their  own  fields,  and  deterred 
others  from  doing  it.  I  wrote  to  these 
misguided  people  (for  they  had  mischie¬ 
vous  guides)  sent  catechists  to  them, 
exhorted  them  not  to  commit  such  hor¬ 
rid  sins,  and  reminded  them  that  my 
former  endeavours,  so  beneficial  to  them, 
had  not  merited  such  treatment.  At 
last,  finding  no  opposition  from  the 
Christians,  and  not  being  willing  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  aggressors,  all  went 
to  their  homes  and  work,  plowing  and 
sowing  with  double  diligence.  My  heart 
rejmced  at  the  kind  over-ruling  Provi¬ 
dence.  Surely  he  is  a  God  that  heareth 
prayer!” 

In  the  year  1793,  when  the  bill  was 
depending  for  the  last  renewal  of  the 
company’s  charter,  certain  clauses  were 
proposed  in  favour  of  free-schools  and 
Christian  missionaries.  In  the  Courier 
of  Friday,  May  24th,  of  that  year,  the 
following  paragraph  was  inserted:— 

“  Mr.  Montgomery  Campbell  gave  his 
decided  vote  against  the  clause,  and  re¬ 
probated  the  idea  of  converting  the  Gen- 
toos.  It  is  true,  missionaries  have  made 
proselytes  of  the  Parriars,  but  they  were 
the  lowest  order  of  people,  and  had 
even  degraded  the  religion  they  profess¬ 
ed  to  embrace.  Mr.  Swartz,  whose  cha- 
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racter  was  held  so  deservedly  hijrh, 
could  not  have  any  reason  to  boast  of 
the  purity  of  his  followers:  they  were 
proverbial  for  their  profligacy.  An  in¬ 
stance  occurred  to  his  recollection,  per¬ 
fectly  in  point:  He  had  been  preaching 
for  many  hours  to  this  cast  of  proselytes 
on  the  heinousness  of  theft,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  his  discourse,  had  taken  off  his 
stock,  when  that  and  his  gold  buckle 
were  stolen  by  one  of  his  virtuous  and 
enlighted  congregation.  In  such  a  de¬ 
scription  of  natives  did  the  doctrine  of 
the  missionaries  operate:  men  of  high  I 
cast  would  spurn  at  the  idea  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.” 

This  newspaper  reached  India,  and 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Swartz. 
An  answer  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
sent  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge.  The  society,  judging 
it  to  be  “  particularly  interesting,”  gave 
it  at  full  length  in  their  report  for  1795, 
prefixing  to  it  their  own  testimony,  and 
that  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  to  Mr. 
Swartz’s  character. 

As  the  society,”  they  say,  “  after 
forty  years’  experience,  have  had  con¬ 
stant  reason  to  approve  of  Mr.  Swartz’s 
integrity  and  veracity  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  his  zeal  as  a  promoter  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  his  labours  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  they  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  his  faithful  services,  and 
recommending  his  letter  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  public,  as  containing  a 
just  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the 
mission,  believing  that  Mr.  Swartz  is 
incapable  of  departing  from  the  truth  in 
the  minutest  particular.” 

After  the  testimony  of  Marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis,  follows  the  letter  itselK 

Tanjore,  Feb.  13,  1794. 

Reverend  and  dear  sir — As  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  seventy-fourth  regiment  is  partly 
stationed  at  I'anjore,  and  partly  at  Val- 
1am,  six  English  miles  distant  from 
Tanjore,  we  commonly  go  once  in  a 
week  to  Vallam,  to  perform  divine  ser 
vice  to  four  companies  of  that  regiment. 
When  I  lately  went  to  that  place,  the 
210  number  oi  a  newspaper  called  the 
Courier,  Friday  evening  May  24,  1793, 
was  communicated  to  me.  In  that  paper 
I  found  a  paragraph,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  Campbell  (who  came  out 
to  India  with  sir  Arcliibald  Campbell, 


II  in  the  station  of  a  private  secretary) 
wherein  my  name  was  mentioned.” 

Here  Mr.  Swartz  recites  the  para¬ 
graph;  and  then  adds  as  follows: — 

“  As  this  paragraph  is  found  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  paper,  I  thought  it  would  not  dis¬ 
please  the  honourable  society  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  it;  not  to  boast, 
which  I  detest,  but  to  declare  the  plain 
truth,  and  to  defend  my  brethren  and 
myself. 

“  About  seventeen  years  ago,  when  I 
resided  at  Tiruchinapally,  I  visited  the 
congregation  at  fanjore.  In  my  road  I 
arrived  very  early  at  a  village  which  is 
inhabited  by  Collaries  (a  set  of  people 
who  are  infamous  for  stealing;  even  the 
name  of  a  Coilary ,  or  better  KalleVi  sig- 
nifieth  a  thief.)  These  Collaries  make 
nightly  excursions  in  order  to  rob.  They 
drive  away  bullocks  and  sheep,  and 
whatever  they  can  find;  for  which  out¬ 
rage  they  annually  pay  1500  chakr,  or 
750  pagodas,  to  the  rajah.  Of  this  cast 
of  people  many  live  in  the  Tanjore 
country,  still  more  in  Tondicnans  coun¬ 
try,  and  likewise  in  the  nabob’s  coun- 
try. 

“  When  I  arrived  at  one  of  those  villa¬ 
ges,  called  Pudaloor,  1  took  oft'  my  stock, 
putting  it  upon  a  sand -bank.  Advancing 
a  little  to  look  out  for  the’  man  who  car¬ 
ried  my  linen  clothes,  I  was  regardless 
of  the  stock,  at  which  time  some  thiev¬ 
ish  boys  took  it  away.  Not  one  grown 
person  was  present.  When  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  heard  of  the  theft,  they  desired 
me  to  confine  all  those  boys,  and  to  pu¬ 
nish  them  as  severely  as  I  pleased.  But 
I  refused  to  do  that,  not  thinking  that 
the  trifle  which  I  had  lost  was  worth  so 
much  trouble. 

“  That  such  boys,  whose  fathers  are 
professed  thieves,  should  commit  a  theft, 
can  be  no  matter  of  wonder.  All  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  village  were  heathens: 
not  one  Christian  family  was  found 
therein.  Many  of  our  gentlemen  travel¬ 
ling  through  that  village,  have  been  rob¬ 
bed.  The  trifle  of  a  buckle  I  did  there¬ 
fore  not  lose  by  a  Christian,  as  Mr. 
Montgomery  Campbell  will  have  it,  but 
by  heathen  boys.  Neither  did  I  preach 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  I 
preached  two  hours.  I  did  not  so  much 
as  converse  with  any  man. 

“  This  poor  story,  totally  misrepre¬ 
sented,  is  alleged  by  Mr.  M.  Campbell, 
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to  prove  the  profligacy  of  Christians, 
whom  he  called  with  a  sneer,  virtuous 
and  enlightened  people.  If  Mr.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell  has  no  better  proof,  his  conclusion 
is  built  upon  a  bad  foundation,  and  I 
sliall  not  admire  his  logic:  truth  is  against 
him. 

“  Neither  is  it  true,  that  the  best  part 
of  those  people  who  have  been  instruct¬ 
ed  are  Farriers.  Had  Mr.  M.  Campbell 
visited,  even  once,  our  church,  he  would 
have  observed,  that  more  than  two-thirds 
were  of  the  higher  cast;  and  so  it  is  at 
Tranquebar  and  Vepery. 

Our  intention  is  not  to  boast;  but  this 
I  may  safely  say,  that  many  of  those 
people  who  have  been  instructed,  have 
left  this  world  with  comfort,  and  with  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  everlasting  life. 
That  some  of  those  who  have  been  in¬ 
structed  and  baptized,  have  abused  the 
benefit  of  instruction  is  certain.  But  all 
sincere  servants  of  God,  nay,  even  the 
apostles,  have  experienced  this  grief. 

“  It  is  asserted,  that  a  missionary  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  country.  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney,  and  the  late  general  Coote,  would 
have  entertained  a  very  different  opi¬ 
nion.  They,  and  many  other  gentlemen, 
know  and  acknowledge  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  beneficial  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  comfort  to  the  country. 
This  I  am  able  to  prove  in  the  strongest 
mariner.  Many  gentlemen  who  live  now 
in  England,  and  in  this  country,  would 
corroborate  my  assertion. 

“  1  hat  the  reverend  Mr.  Gerike  has 
been  of  eminent  service  to  Cuddalore, 
every  gentleman  who  was  at  Cuddalore 
at  the  time  when  the  war  broke  out, 
knows.  He  was  the  instrument  in  the 
handsof  Providence  by  which  Cuddalore 
was  saved  from  plunder  and  bloodshed. 
He  saved  many  gentlemen  from  becom¬ 
ing  prisoners  to  Hyder,  which  lord  Ma¬ 
cartney  kindly  acknowledged. 

“  When  Negapatam,  that  rich  and 
populous  city,  fell  into  the  deepest  po¬ 
verty,  by  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  war,  Mr.  Gerike  behaved  like  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  the  distressed  people  of  that  ci¬ 
ty.  He  forgot  that  he  had  a  family  to 

f)rovide  for.  Many  impoverished  fami- 
ies  were  supported  by  him;  so  that 
when  I,  a  few  months  ago,  preached  and 
administered  the  sacrament  in  that 
place,  I  saw  many  who  owed  their  and 
their  children’s  lives  to  his  disinte¬ 


rested  care.  Surely  this,  jny  friends, 
could  not  be  called  a  disgrace  to  that 
place.  When  the  honourable  society  or¬ 
dered  him  to  attend  the  congregation  at 
Madras,  all  lamented  his  departure. 
And  at  Madras  he  is  esteemed  by  the 
governor,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  to 
this  day. 

“  It  is  a  most  disagreeable  task  to 
speak  of  one’s  self.  However,  I  hope 
that  the  honourable  society  will  not  look 
upon  some  observations  which  I  am  to 
make,  as  a  vain  and  sinful  boasting,  but 
rather  as  a  necessary  self-defence.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  missionaries,  nor  any  of  the 
Christians,  have  hurt  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

“  In  the  time  of  war,  the  fort  of  Tan- 
jore  was  in  a  distressed  condition.  A  pow¬ 
erful  enemy  was  near,  the  people  in  the 
fort  numerous,  and  not  provision  even 
for  the  garrison.  There  was  grain  enough 
in  the  country,  but  we  had  no  bulloclcs 
to  bring  it  into  the  fort.  V\  hen  the  coun- 
try  people  formerly  brought  paddy  into 
the  fort,  the  rapacious  dubashes  depriv¬ 
ed  them  of  their  due  pay.  Hence  all 
confidence  was  lost:  so  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  drove  away  their  cattle,  refusing 
to  assist  the  fort.  The  late  rajah  order¬ 
ed,  nay,  entreated  the  people,  by  his  ma¬ 
nagers,  to  come  and  help  us;  but  all  was 


in  vain. 


“  At  last  the  rajah  said  to  one  of  our 

Frincipal  gentlemen,  ‘  We  all,  you  and 
,  have  lost  our  credit;  let  us  try  whe¬ 
ther  the  inhabitants  will  trust  Mr. 
Swartz.”  Accordingly,  he  sent  me  a 
blank  paper,  empowering  me  to  make  a 
proper  agreement  with  the  people.  Here 
was  no  time  for  hesitation.  The  Sea- 
poys  fell  down  as  dead  people,  being 
emaciated  with  hunger.  Our  streets 
were  lined  with  dead  corpses  every  mor¬ 
ning.  Our  condition  was  deplorable.  I 
sent,  therefore,  letters  every  where 
round  about,  promising  to  pay  any  one 
with  my  own  hands;  and  to  pay  them 
for  any  bullock  which  might  be  taken 
by  the  enemy.  In  one  or  two  days  I  got 
above  a  thousand  bullocks,  and  sent  one 
of  our  catechists,  and  other  Christians 
into  the  country.  They  went  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  made  all  possible  haste, 
and  brought  into  the  fort,  in  a  very  short 
time,  80,000  kalams:  by  this  means  the 
fort  was  saved.  When  all  was  over  I 
paid  the  people,  even  with  some  money 
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which  belonged  to  others,  made  them  a 
small  present,  and  sent  them  home. 

“  The  next  year,  when  colonel  Braith- 
waite,  with  his  whole  detachment,  was 
taken  prisoner,  major  Alcock  command¬ 
ed  this  fort,  and  behaved  very  kindly  to 
the  poor  starving  people.  We  were  then 
the  second  time  in  tne  same  miserable 
condition.  The  enemy  always  invaded 
the  country  when  the  harvest  was  nigh 
at  hand.  I  was  again  desired  to  try  my 
former  expedient,  and  succeeded.  The 
people  knew  that  they  were  not  to  be 
deprived  of  their  pay;  they  therefore 
came  with  their  cattle.  But  now  the 
danger  was  greater,  as  the  enemy  was 
very  near.  ^Fhe  Christians  conducted 
the  inhabitants  to  proper  places,  surely 
with  no  small  danger  of  losing  their 
lives.  Accordingly  tnej^  wept,  ana  went, 
and  supplied  the  fort  with  grain.  When 
the  inhabitants  were  paid,  I  strictly  in¬ 
quired  whether  any  of  the  Christians 
had  taken  from  them  a  present..  They 
all  said,  ‘  No,  no;  as  we  were  so  regular¬ 
ly  paid,  we  oftered  to  your  catechist  a 
cloth  of  small  value,  but  he  absolutely 
refused  itw*’ 

“  But  Mr.  M.  Campbell  says,  that  the 
Christians  are  profligate  to  a  proverb. 
If  Mr.  M.  Campbell  was  near  me,  I 
would  explain  to  him  who  are  the  pro¬ 
fligate  people  who  drain  the  country. 
Wben  a  dubash  in  the  space  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  scrapes  together  two,  three, 
or  four  lacks  of  pagodas,  is  not  this  ex¬ 
tortion  a  high  degree  of  profligacy?  Nay, 

Sovernment  was  obliged  to  send  an  or- 
er  that  three  of  those  Gentoo  dubaches 
should  quit  the  Tanjore  country.  The 
enormous  crimes  committed  by  them  fil¬ 
led  the  country  with  complaints,  but  I 
have  no  mind  to  enumerate  them. 

“  It  is  asserted,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  would  suffer  by  mission¬ 
aries.  If  the  missionaries  are  sincere 
Christians,  it  is  impossible  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  should  suffer  any  damage  by 
them;  if  they  are  not  what  they  profess 
to  be,  they  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

«  When  sir  Archibald  Campbell  was 
governor,  and  Mr.  M.  Campbell  his  pri¬ 
vate  secretary,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tanjore  country  was  so  miserably  op-^ 
pressed  by  the  manager  and  the  Madras 
dubashes,  that  they  quitted  the  country. 
Of  course,  all  cultivation  ceased.  In  the 
month  of  June  the  cultivation  should 


commence,  but  nothing  was  done,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  September.  Every 
one  dreaded  the  calamity  of  a  famine. 
I  entreated  the  rajah  to  remove  that 
shameful  oppression,  and  to  recall  the 
inhabitants.  He  sent  them  word  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  them,  but  they 
disbelieved  his  promises.  He  then  desi¬ 
red  me  to  write  to  them,  and  to  assure 
them  that  he,  at  my  intercession,  would 
show  kindness  to  them.  I  did  so.  All 
immediately  returned;  and  first  of  all 
the  Kailers,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  Collaries,  believed  my  word,  so 
that  seven  thousand  men  came  back  on 
one  day.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example.  When  I  exhorted 
them  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
because  the  time  for  cultivation  was  al¬ 
most  lost,  they  replied  in  the  following 
manner:  ‘  As  you  have  showed  kindness 
to  us,  you  shall  not  have  reason  to  re¬ 
pent  ot  it:  we  intend  to  work  night  and 
day  to  show  our  regard  for  you.’  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  was  happy  when 
he  heard  it;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  a  better  crop  than  the  prece¬ 
ding  year. 

‘‘  As  there  was  hardly  any  adminis- 
tratiou  of  justice,  I  begged  and  entreat¬ 
ed  the  rajah  to  establish  justice  in  his 
country.  ‘  Well,’  said  he,  ‘let  me  know 
wherein  my  people  are  oppressed.’  I  did 
so.  He  immediately  consented  to  my 
proposal,  and  told  his  manager  that  he 
should  feel  his  indignation,  if  the  op¬ 
pression  did  not  cease  immediately. 
But  as  he  soon  died,  he  did  not  see  the 
execution. 

“  When  the  present  rajah  began  his 
reign,  I  put  sir  Archibald  Campbell  in 
mind  of  that  necessary  point.  He  desi¬ 
red  me  to  make  a  plan  for  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  which  I  did;  but  it  was  soon  ne¬ 
glected  by  the  servants  of  the  rajah, 
who  commonly  sold  justice  to  the  best 
bidder. 

“  When  the  honourable  company  took 
possession  of  the  country  during  the  war, 
the  plan  for  introducing  justice  was  re- 
,sumed;  by  which  many  people  were 
made  happy,  but  when  the  country  was 
restored  to  the  rajah,  the  former  irre¬ 
gularities  took  place. 

“  During  the  assumption,  government 
desired  me  to  assist  the  gentlemen  col¬ 
lectors.  The  district  towards  the  west 
of  Tanjore  had  been  very  much  neglect- 
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so  that  the  water-courses  had  uot  been 
cleansed  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I 
proposed  that  the  collector  should  ad¬ 
vance  500  pagodas  to  cleanse  those  wa¬ 
ter-courses.  The  gentlemen  consented, 
if  1  would  inspect  the  business.  The 
work  was  begun  and  finished,  being  in¬ 
spected  by  Christians.  All  that  part  of 
the  country  rejoiced  in  getting  100,000 
kalams  more  than  before.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  confessed,  that,  instead  of  one  ka- 
1am,  they  now  reaped  four. 

“  No  inhabitant  nas  suffered  by  Chris¬ 
tians:  none  has  complained  of  it.  On  the 
contrary  one  of  the  richest  inhabitants 
said  to  me,  ‘  Sir,  if  you  send  a  person  to 
us,  send  us  one  who  has  learned  all  your 
ten  commandments.’  For  he  and  many 
hundred  inhabitants  had  been  present 
when  I  explained  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  to  Heathens  and  Christians. 

“  The  inhabitants  dread  the  conduct 
of  a  Madras  dubash.  These  people  lend 
money  to  the  rajah  at  an  exorbitant  inte¬ 
rest,  and  then  are  permitted  to  collect 
their  money  and  interest  in  an  appoint¬ 
ed  district.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
the  consequences. 

“  When  the  Collaries  committed 
great  outrages  in  their  plundering  ex¬ 
peditions,  Seapoys  were  sent  out  to  ad¬ 
just  matters,  but  it  bad  no  effect.  Govern¬ 
ment  desired  me  to  inquire  into  that 
thievish  business.  I  therefore  sent  let¬ 
ters  to  the  head  Collaries.  They  appear¬ 
ed.  We  found  out,  in  some  degree,  how 
much  the  Tanjore  and  Tondimans  and 
the  nabob’s  Collaries  had  stolen;  and 
we  insisted  upon  restoration,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  At  last  all  gave  it  in 
writing  that  they  w^ould  steal  no  more. 
This  promise  they  kept  very  well  for 
eight  months,  and  then  they  began  their 
old  work;  however,  not  as  before.  Had 
that  inspection  over  their  conduct  been 
continued,  they  might  have  been  made 
useful  people.  I  insisted  upon  cultiva¬ 
ting  their  fields,  which  they  really  did. 
But  if  the  demands  become  exorbitant, 
they  have  no  resource,  as  they  think, 
but  that  of  plundering. 

“At  last  some  of  those  thievish  Col¬ 
laries  desired  to  be  instructed.  I  said, 
‘  I  am  obliged  to  instruct  you,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  you  will  become  very  bad 
Christians.’  Their  promises  were  fair. 
I  instructed  them;  and  when  they  had 
a  tolerable  knowledge  I  baptized  them. 

VoL.  I. 


Having  baptized  them,  I  exhorted  them 
to  steal  no  more,  but  to  work  industri¬ 
ously.  After  that  I  visited  them,  and 
having  examined  their  knowledge,  I  de¬ 
sired  to  see  their  work.  I  observed  with 
pleasure  that  their  fields  were  excellently 
cultivated.  ‘Now,’  said  1,  ‘one  thing 
remains  to  be  done:  you  must  pay  your 
tribute  readily,  and  not  wait  till  it  is 
exacted  by  military  force,’  which  other- 
wfse  is  their  custom.  Soon  after  that,  I 
found  that  they  had  paid  off  their  tri¬ 
bute  exactly.  The  only  complaint  against 
those  Christian  Collaries  was,  that  they 
refused  to  go  upon  plundering  expedi¬ 
tions,  as  they  had  done  before. 

.  “  Now  I  am  well  aware  that  some  will 
accuse  me  of  having  boasted.  I  confess 
the  charge  willin^y,  but  lay  all  the 
blame  upon  those  who  have  constrained 
me  to’ commit  that  folly.  I  might  have 
enlarged  my  account;  but  fearing  that 
some  characters  would  have  suffered  by 
it,  I  stop  here.  One  thing  however,  1  af¬ 
firm  before  God  and  man,  that  if  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  its  plain  and  undisguised 
form,  was  properly  promoted,  the  coun¬ 
try  w'ould  not  suffer,  but  be  benefitted 
by  it. 

“  If  Christians  were  employed  in  some 
imiportaut  offices,  they  snould,  if  they 
misbehaved,  be  doubly  punished;  but  to 
reject  them  entirely  is  not  right,  and 
discourageth. 

“  The  glorious  God,  and  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  has  commanded  his  apostles 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  The 
knowledge  of  God,  of  his  divine  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  of  his  mercy  to  mankind,  may 
be  abused;  but  there  is  no  other  method 
of  reclaiming  mankind  than  by  instruct¬ 
ing  them  well.  To  hope  that  the  Hea¬ 
thens  will  live  a  good  life  without  the 
knowledge  of  God,  is  a  chimera. 

“  The  praise  bestowed  on  the  heathens 
of  this  country  by  many  of  our  histori¬ 
ans,  is  refuted  by  a  close  (I  might  al¬ 
most  say  superficial)  inspection  of  their 
lives.  Many  historical  works  are  more 
like  a  romance  than  history.  Many  gen¬ 
tlemen  here  are  astonished  how  some 
historians  have  prostituted  their  talents 
by  writing  fables. 

“  I  am  now  at  the  brink  of  eteriyty; 
but  to  this  moment  I  declare,  that  I  cio 
not  repent  of  having  spent  forty-three 
vears  in  the  service  of  my  diyine  Mas¬ 
ter.  Who  knows  but  God  may  remove 
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gome  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  gospel?  Should  a  refor¬ 
mation  take  place  amongst  the  Europe¬ 
ans,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  country- 

These  observations  1  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  the  honourable  society,  with  my 
humble  thanks  for  all  their  benefits  be¬ 
stowed  on  this  work,  and  sincere  wishes 
that  their  pious  and  generous  endea¬ 
vours  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  may  be  beneficial 
to  many  thousands.  ! 

I  am  sincerely,  reverend  and  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate  brother,  and  humble 

^igned.)  “C.F.  Swartz.” 

^e  reader  needs  not  be  told  who  are 
the  Montgomery  Campbells  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day:  every  one  must  see  that  the 
representations  are  the  same,  and  that 
the  same  regard  to  truth  characterizes 
the  one  as  the  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 

RELIGIOUS  COMMUNIC  ATIONS. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.]  ' 
THEOLOGICAL  DISQUISITION. 

JSTo..  4. 

Nec  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus  ' 
Incident. — Horace,  De  Poet, 

The  last  rule  of  reasoning  which  we 
think  should  be  closely  adhered  to  in 
theology,  as  well  as  in  the  other  branch¬ 
es  of  science,  is,  that  for  every  effect  an 
adequate  cause  shall  be  assigned,  and 
when  a  satisfactory  solution  has  been 
furnished  of  the  phenomena,  it  shall  be 
deemed  the  true  one,  notwithstanding 
any  attempts  .to  discredit  it,  until  a  so¬ 
lution  evidently  more  satisfactory  has 
been  oftered.  Without  an  adherence  to 
this  maxim,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
progress  could  be  made  in  the  sciences. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while 
the  justness  of  this  observation  is  readi¬ 
ly  acquiesced  in,  and  this  rule  adopted 
without  dispute  in  the  other  branches  of 
learning,  in  theology,  it  is  frequently 
either  totally  disregarded,  or  violated 
'without  scruple.  It  is  the  misfortune 
*6f  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  as 
far,  1  mean,  as  relates  to  their  reception 
among  mankind,  and  the  influence  which 
thev  !>'■  oiluce  upon  their  conduct  in  life, 
that  they  are  connected  with  a  system  of 
moral  discipline  which  sets  them  at  w^ar 
w  ith  the  corrupt  propensities  of  men  and 


the  interests  of  their  criminal  passions, 
lienee  the  rancorous  hostility  which,  at 
every  period  in  which  mankind  have 
been  allowed  the  privilege  of  free  inqui¬ 
ry,  has  been  excited  against  them,  the 
unmanly  expedients  and  insidious  arts 
by  which  they  have  been  assailed,  the 
trivial  pretexts  and  shallow  subter¬ 
fuges  by  which  the  best  established  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  evaded.  It  is  a  fine 
saying  of  lord  Bacon,  contained  among 
the  number  of  his  aphorisms,  “  Intellec- 
tus  humanus  luminis  sicci  non  est,  sed 
accipit  infusionem  a  voluntate  et  aftec- 
tibus;  quod  enim  mavult  homo  id  potius 
credit.”  The  light  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  is  not  a  dry  and  pure  one,  but  is 
drenched  in  the  will  and  affections, 
for  a  man  readily  believes  that  to  be 
true  which  he  wishes  to  be  so.  By 
parity  of  reasoning  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  mankind  as  reluctantly  believe 
those  doctrines  to  be  true  which  they 
wish  to  be  false.  Did  the  philosophy  of 
Newton  itself  go  to  the  retrenchment  of 
any  of  the  favourite  indulgences  of  men, 
or  require  of  them  in  order  to  its  recep¬ 
tion,  subjection  to  the  restraints  of  mo¬ 
ral  discipline,  whatever  might  have  been 
its  fate  among  the  philosophic  few,  it  is 
certain,  that  among  the  many  it  would 
not  have  obtained  so  complete  a  victory 
i  and  maintained  so  undisputed  a  sway 
as  it  holds  at  this  time.  Although  the 
understanding  may  be  convinced  by  ar¬ 
guments,  yet  where  the  passions  revolt 
against  its  decisions,  they  are  venal  ad¬ 
vocates  whose  ingenuity  is  exercised, 
like  Milton’s  Belial,  to  perplex  and  dash 
maturest  counsel,  and  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  and  they  never 
cease  their  importunity  until  they  have 
blinded  the  intellectual  powers,  and  led 
them  captive  at  their  pleasure,  or  bribed 
them  to  give  a  verdict  in  their  favour. 
Hence  it  is  that  those  truths  in  theology 
which  have  been  established  by  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  sanctioned  by  the 
wisdom  and  consecrated  by  the  suffra¬ 
ges  of  ages,  are  brought  into  controver¬ 
sy,  assaulted  by  the  same  unceasing 
round  of  objections  and  attempted  to  be 
overthrown;  while  the  most  vague  and 
flimsy  conjectures,  varnished  over  with 
the  gloss  of  sophistry^  are  substituted  in 
their  stead;  and  their  abettors  are  sure 
to  find  favourable  hearers  and-  prose¬ 
lytes  among  those  whose  inclinations, 
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passions,  and  habits  concur  in  leading 
them  to  seek  relief  in  any  opinions, 
however  feebly  supported,  from  the 
painful  dominion  of  religious  truth.  Lu¬ 
cretius  represents  it  as  an  enterprise 
which  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon 
Epicurus,  that  he  had  freed  mankind 
from  all  those  disquieting  fears  which 
arose  out  of  their  belief  in  the  existtmce 
and  government  of  the  gods:  and  there 
are  not  wanting  those  in  every  age,  who 
would  willingly  take  refuge  from  simi¬ 
lar  apprehensions  in  any  system  of  doc¬ 
trines,  however  unfounded  and  absurd. 
In  Christian  countries  all  propensities 
of  this  kind,  shunning  a  full  disclosure 
of  their  deformity  and  turpitude,  are 
prone  to  disguise  themselves  under  the 
cloak  of  the  less  oifensive  and  more 
complacent  appellation  of  deism;  but 
could  they  be  traced  to  their  origin, 
would  always  be  found  to  spring  from  a 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  feeling  acknow¬ 
ledgment  01  a  God,  and  a  secret  disa¬ 
vowal  of  his  providence.  The  heart  of 
the  natural  man  is  at  enmity  with  God, 
and  this  enmity  never  ceases  the  hosti¬ 
lity  to  him  which  it  gives  rise  to  until  it 
either  dethrones  him,  or  perhaps  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  obliterating  the  belief  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  and  his  attributes.  For  what 
kind  of  conceptions  of  God  do  we  find 
prevalent  among  those  who  reject  reve¬ 
lation  and  yet  profess  to  believe  in  his 
existence?  Do  they  recognise  his  exist¬ 
ence,  not  only  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  but  as  its  Governor  and  righte¬ 
ous  Judge,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they 
are  amenable,  and  whose  will  is  their 
law  of  duty?  This  will  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  They  believe  in  his  existence 
rallier  as  an  active  principle  operat¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  results  which  take 
place  in  nature,  or  as  a  solution  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe.  They  resort 
to  his  agency  to  account  for  effects,  as 
tliey  do  to  the  electric  fluid  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  lightning,  or  to  the 
principle  of  attraction  to  solve  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But 
it  enters  not  into  their  thoughts,  that  he 
is  a  being  to  whom  they  are  themselves 
personally  responsible  lor  their  conduct, 
with  whom  they  are  to  cultivate  a  sa¬ 
cred  and  endearing  intercourse,  and 
whose  decision  is  to  determine  their  fu¬ 
ture  happiness  or  misery. 

.From  this  corrupted  fountain  of  en¬ 


mity  to  God,  and  repugnance  to  the  re¬ 
straints  of  his  law,  springing  up  in  our 
nature,  flows  our  opposition  to  many  of 
those  truths  of  religion  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  altogether  clear  and  incontroverti¬ 
ble,  were  we  guided  solely  by  the  lights 
of  the  understanding  unobscured  by  the 
influence  of  the  will  and  affections. 
Where  these  last  are  at  Variance  with 
any  doctrines,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  facts 
by  which  they  are  confirmed  are  undenia¬ 
ble,  or  the  arguments  that  prove  them 
conclusive.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart  that  there  is  no  God;  and  whon 
the  heart  has  once  conceived  the  wish 
to  have  it  so,  the  head  will  quickly  in¬ 
vent  arguments  to  prove  it.  There  is  no 
intensity  in  the  light  of  that  evidence 
by  which  the  doemnes  of  Christianity 
could  be  irradiated,  which  would  flash 
conviction  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  predetermined  to  disbelieve,  and 
who  find  their  peace  and  enjoyment  in 
incredulity.  Such  a  delusive  and  magic 
power  is  exercised  over  mankind  by 
their  inclinations,  their  passions,  and 
interests,  that  it  transforms  them,  with 
ease,  into  atheists  or  deists.  If  the  the- 
ist,  from  examining  the  works  of  crea¬ 
tion,  finds  on  all  hands  incontestible 
roofs  of  intelligence  and  design,  and 
as  his  understanding  naturally  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  works  of  nature  up 
to  nature’s  God;  the  atheist  interposes 
the  refinements  of  his  logic,  questions 
the  force  of  the  argument  from  final 
causes,  disputes  the  whole  doctrine  of 
causation,  refers  the  structure  of  the 
universe  to  fortuitous  concussions  of 
matter,  to  a  blind  fatality,  to  an  eternal 
succession  of  objects,  to  a  principle  of 
order,  or  to  some  other  cause  as  frivo¬ 
lous  and  futile,  and  his  theory  becomes 
established  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  releasing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  fear  of  God.  If  the  Dei¬ 
ty,  in  the  course  of  his'  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  gives  us  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  sufficient  indications,  and  at  some 
times,  the  most  signal  proofs,  that  he 
administers  it  in  righteousness  and  equi¬ 
ty,  and  that  he  will  finally  reward  the 
good  and  punish  the  guilty;  the  impious 
arraigners  of  his  providence,  like  Epi¬ 
curus  of  old,  find  a  plausible  pretext  for 
excluding  him  from  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  his  own  works,  in  those 
evils  and  disorders  which  appear  to. 
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them  to  prevail  in  the  system.  By  simi-  been  furnished  to  the  phenomena,  it 
lar  subterfuges  men  evade  the  force  of  shall  be  deemed  the  true  one,  notwith* 
evangelical  truth.  Although  the  miracles  standing  any  attempts  to  invalidate  it, 
performed  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apos-  until  a  solution  evidently  more  satisfac- 
tles  were  amply  authenticated,  and  it  be  tory  shall  be  offered, 
incontestibly  true  that  no  man  could  have  Having  now  ascertained  the  grounds 

achieved  them,  unless  power  for  that  pur-  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  more  es- 
pose  had  been  delegated  to  him  from  Hea-  pecially  of  that  which  is  theological,  and 
ven,  yet  in  ancient  times  the  enemies  of  prescribed  our  rules  of  investigation, 
Christianity  could  shelter  themselves  we  shall  proceed,  in  our  next  number, 
from  conviction  under  the  idle  and  frivo-  to  canvass  the  claims  of  revealed  reli- 
lous  assumption  that  they  were  eftected  gion.  Sound  science,  as  has  been  fre- 
by  demoniacal  or  magical  influence,  and  quently  remarked,  and  not  more  tre- 
the  modern  deist  can  take  refuge  in  the  quently  than  justly,  has  always  proved 
equally  miserable  subterfuge,  that  they  the  handmaid  of  religion.  She  presumes 
were  impositions  upon  tn^e  ignorance  not,  indeed,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
and  credulity  of  the  age,  practices  of  erecting  the  temple  or  consecrating  the 
collusion  and  .  imposture,  or  the  still  altar,  as  these  are  efforts  which  she  ac- 
more  hopeless  conjecture  that  they  were  knowledges  to  be  above  her  power;  but 
never  performed,  but  that  the  recital  of  she  can  defend  them  with  her  arms, 
them  was  afterwards  drawn  up  and  ob-  adorn  them  with  the  trophies  of  her  dis- 
truded  upon  the  notice  and  belief  of  coveries,  and  erect  around  them  impreg- 
inankind.  When  the  rapid  progress  of  nable  fortifications.  We  would  fain  per- 
christianity  in  the  primitive  ages,  with-  suade  ourselves,  that  the  times  are  now 
out  the  aid  of  arms,  power,  or  influence,  favourable  to  the  enterprise  in  which 
amidst  obstructions  which  appeared  in-  we  have  engaged,  and  that  the  public 
surmountable,  in  the  prejudices,  opini-  mind  is  prepared  to  lend  a  patient  and 
ons,  and  habits  of  the  people,  presents  impartial  hearing  to  the  evidence  upon 
to  our  contemplation  an  effect,  for  which,  which  rest  the  truths  of  our  holy  faith, 
upon  the  strictest  principles  of  philoso-  If  the  principles  of  unbelief  are  not  less 
phy  we  can  assign  no  adequate  cause,  generally  prevalent  than  they  were  some 
save  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  interpo-  years  past,  at  least  it  must  be  admitted 
sed  in  its  behalf,  as  its  extraordinary  that  the  rage  with  which  their  abettors 
success,  under  such  difficult  circum-  were  actuated  against  the  Christian  re- 
stances,  was  evidently  an  event  which  ligion,  is  somewhat  abated.  The  apos- 
could  not  have  been  brought  about  by  ties  of  infidelity,  it  is  apparent,  no  lon- 
any  human  expedients  alone;  this  tri-  ger  calculate  upon  the  overthrow  of  all 
umphant  argument  in  favour  of  the  di-  temples  and  altars,  and  the  utter  exter- 
vine  origin  of  our  holy  faith,  is  attempt-  mination  of  every  vestige  of  religion 
ed  to  be  eluded,  by  ascribing  the  result  among  mankind.  They  seem  now  to 
to  the  measures  adopted  in  its  propaga-  have  agreed,  with  one  consent,  at  least 
tion,  the  ordinary  springs  of  human  ac-  in  our  country,  that  all  such  hopes  are 
tion,  and  the  natural  succession  of  hu-  visionary,  and  that  the  foundations  upon 
man  affairs.  Thus  do  mankind,  in  mat-  which  rest  religious  institutions  are  too 
ters  of  religion,  allow  themselves,  from  deeply  laid  by  the  Creator  in  the  con- 
the  influence  of  their  inclinations  and  stitution  of  our  nature,  ever  to  be  com¬ 
passions,  to  become  the  dupes  of  idle  pletely  subverted.  If,  therefore,  the  ad- 
conjectures  and  visionary  speculations,  versaries  of  the  faith  are  not  satisfied 
of  which  they  would  be  utterly  asham-  with  the  state  of  things  at  present  sub- 
ed,  and  which  they  would  indignantly  sisting,  or  less  rancorous  in  their  hosti- 
repudiate  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  lity,  they  at  least  find  it  prudent  to  re- 
Hence  the  force  and  importance  of  that  main  quiescent.  The  sentiments  of  re¬ 
fourth  rule  of  reasoning  which  we  have  ligion  are,  in  consequence  resuming 
prescribed  in  theology,  and  of  which  the  their  natural  and  inalienable  sway 
instances  mentioned  above  are  flagrant  over  the  hearts  and  understandings  of 
violations,  that  for  every  effect  an  ade-  mankind.  Let  us  use  our  best  endea- 
quate  cause  shall  be  assigned,  and  vours,  to  strengthen  and  extend  their 
whenever  a  satisfactory  solution  has  benign  dominion.  While  all  the  powers 
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of  sacred  eloquence  are  exercised  in  the 
pulpit  in  expoundinj^r  and  enforcing  the 
law  of  God,  and  rulers  as  well  as  sub¬ 
jects,  the  exalted  and  the  humble,  are 
uniting  their  influence  to  further  the 
pro«:ress  of  our  common  Christianity; 
while  the  whole  globe  is  circumnavigat¬ 
ed  by  our  missionaries,  who,  with  the 
zeal  of  primitive  Christians,  are  bearing 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  its  most 
benighted  corners,  and  Christians  of 
every  nation,  kingdom,  and  tongue  are 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  sacred  cha¬ 
nty  of  conveying  to  the  ignorant  and 
the  pagan  the  precious  charter  of  our 
salvation,  and,  with  the  aid  of  societies 
established  for  the  purpose,  are  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  hastening  the  period  when 
the  gospel  shall  go  out  into  all  lands, 
and  its  saving  words  be  heard  to  the 
ends  of  the  world;  our  purpose  is,  to 
undertake  the  more  humble,  but,  we 
trust,  not  less  useful  task,  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  philosophy  to  recommend  and 
enforce  the  simple  and  sublime  truths  of 
religion,  to  prove  that  the  pupils  of  sci¬ 
ence,  however  deeply  they  may  have 
drunk  out  of  the  fountains  of  learning 
and  letters,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  sit 
at  the  feet,  and  receive  instruction  from 
the  mouth  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus, 
that  the  portico  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  temple,  that  the  word  of  God,  which 
we  all  concur  in  promulging,  is  not  a 
cunningly  devised  fable,  but  speaks  to 
us  the  lessons  of  -truth  and  soberness, 
and  that  its  evidences  are  as  convincing 
to  the  understanding  of  the  most  en- 
lightened  as  its  doctrines  are  powerful 
and  quickening  in  their  operation  upon 
the  heart;  in  a  w  ord,  that  in  spite  of  the 
visionary  speculations  and  endless  reve¬ 
ries  of  scepticism  and  irreligioii,  “  in 
erring  reason’s  spite,”  to  become  true 
philosophers  we  must  be  Christians,  and 
the  sublimest  of  all  sciences  is  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  our  salvation.  F.  B. 


[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine*] 

Gentlemen — Your  magazine  encou- 
rages  your  present  correspondent,  to 
take  notice  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 
an  unfounded  statement,  in  a  work  late¬ 
ly  edited  by  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  enti¬ 
tled  “  An  Appeal  from  the  Judgments 
of  Great  Britain,”  &c. 


The  statement  alluded  to,  is  at  p.  492, 
in  which  archbishop  Seeker,  when  bi¬ 
shop  of  Oxford,  preaching  before  “  the 
society  [in  England]  for  propagating 
the  gospel,”  in  the  year  1740—1,  is  said 
to  have  represented  New-England  “  as 
being  without  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  about  to  return  to  entire  barbarism, 
Reference  is  now  made  to  the  sermon, 
as  it  stands  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
works  of  the  archbishop,  in  proof  of  the 
error  of  the  charge.  Setting  aside  the 
improbability,  that  any  gentleman,  hav¬ 
ing  an  high  character  to  sustain,  would 
utter  a  falsehood,  known  to  be  such  by 
many  persons,  lay  and  clerical,  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  audience;  whoever  will  take* 
the  pains  to  examine  the  sermon,  will 
find  it  agreeable  to  the  following  sketch. 

The  words  above  printed  in  italics 
are  in  the  second  page  of  the  sermon, 
without  any  reference  to  New-England. 
The  preacher  goes  on  in  the  next  page, 
to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  negroes, 
and  in  the  next,  of  that  of  the  Indians. 
Then  there  follow  many  pages,  with  re¬ 
marks  principally  relative  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Heathen,  and  altogether 
foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  until,  in 
the  489th  page,  the  preacher  introduces 
the  question  of  sending  missionaries  in¬ 
to  the  colonies  of  New-England:  and  in 
all  said  under  this  head,  there  is  implied 
the  existence  of  a  gospel  ministry,  but 
with  a  defence  of  the  extending  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  society  in  favour  of 
those  who  were  reluctant  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  mode  of  worship,  and  preferred  that 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  far  from  being  intended,  to  charge 
the  respectable  author  of  the  Appeal 
with  intentional  misrepresentation. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  took 
the  ground  of  his  charge  from  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Eliot,  formerly  a  congrega¬ 
tional  minister  of  Massachusetts,  pub- 
I  iished  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  that  state. 
As  the  subject  is  discussed  at  large, 
there  shall  be  given  the  offensive  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bishop’s  sennon. 

“  Every  possible  reason  required  our 
predecessors,  in  this  excellent  under¬ 
taking,  to  begin  with  inspecting  the  state 
of  the  English  plantations  in  America, 
And  nothing  can  be  more  applicable  to 
them  on  that  occasion,  than  the  words 
of  the  text.  ‘  They  saw  much  people. 
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and  were  moved  with  compassion  to¬ 
wards  them,  because  they  were  as  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd.’  The  European 
inhabitants  there,  being  private  adven¬ 
turers,  neither  numerous  nor  rich,  nor 
certain  of  success,  nor  unanimous  in  be¬ 
lief,  established  in  several  provinces  no  j 
form  whatever  of  public  worship  and  in¬ 
struction.  Too  many  of  them  carried 
but  little  sense  of  Christianity  along 
with  them;  a  great  part  of  the  rest  suf¬ 
fered  it  to  wear  out  gradually;  and  their 
children  grew  of  course  to  have  less 
than  they;  till,  in  some  countries,  there 
were  scarcely  any  footsteps  of  it  left 
beyond  the  mere  name.  No  teacher  was 
known,  no  religious  assembly  held, 
and  the  Lord’s  day  distinguished  only 
by  more  general  dissoluteness,  the  sa¬ 
crament  of  baptism  not  administered 
for  near  twenty  years  together,  nor  that 
of  the  Lord’s  supper  for  near  sixty, 
among  many  thousands  of  people  who 
did  not  deny  the  obligation  of  these  du¬ 
ties,  but  lived  notwithstanding  in  a  stu¬ 
pid  neglect  of  them.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things,  in  more  of  our  colonies  than 
one;  and  where  it  was  a  little  better,  it 
was,  however,  lamentably  bad.  Some 
persons  appear  very  desirous  of  seeing 
what  sort  of  creatures  men  would  be, 
without  the  knowledge  of  God.  Here,  a 
sufficient  trial  was  made  of  this:  and  it 
showed,  to  an  unhappy  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  they  would  be  wicked  and 
profligate,  and  brutal  in  every  respect, 
and  return  in  a  few  generations  to  en¬ 
tire  barbarism.  Possibly,  indeed,  they 
mi^ht  have  been  delivered  from  this 
evil,  by  that  of  popery;  which,  always 
taking  advantage  of  ignorance  and  pro¬ 
faneness,  had  already  begun  to  spread, 
and  dreadful  was  the  alternative  of  one 
or  the  other.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  poor  inhabitants  made  from  all  parts 
the  most  aftecting  representations  of 
their  deplorable  condition,  the  truth  of 
which  was  but  too  fully  confirmed  by 
their  respective  governors,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  of  principal  note  in  each  province.” 

In  order  to  bring  the  preceding  pas¬ 
sage  to  its  intended  bearing,  it  became 
necessary  with  Dr.  Eliot,  between  the 
introducing  of  “  the  European  settlers,” 
and  their  “  carrying  but  little  sense  of 
Christianity  abroad  with  them,”  to  omit, 

"  who  were  private  adventurers,’*  doubt¬ 
less  meaning  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and 


not  going  in  a  body,  for  the  free  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New-England — “  riei- 
ther  numerous  nor  rich” — as  were  the 
same  settlers,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  great  proportion  being  people  of  sub¬ 
stance— “  nor  certain  oi  success,”  which 
is  true  under  all  circumstances — ”  nor  • 
unanimous  in  belief;”  which  is  very  wide 
of  the  mark:  for  the  early  emigrants  were 
almost  universally  with  the  same  views 
of  religion  when  they  left  their  native 
land,  vmatever  diversities  they  may  have 
fallen  into  after  their  migration.  Dr. 
Eliot,  at  the  expense  of  mutilating  a 
sentence,  rids  himself  of  the  clauses 
here  placed  between  inverted  commas. 
Even  in  what  he  has  retained  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  he  might  have  been  guarded  against 
his  construction  of  it:  lor  of  the  said 
description  of  European  settlers,  the  bi¬ 
shop  does  not  say  in  all  the  places  set¬ 
tled  by  them,  but,  in  some  countries 
there  were  scarce  any  footsteps  of  reli¬ 
gion.  left.  After  amplifying  the  senti¬ 
ment,  he  affirms  it  to  apply  to  more  of 
our  colonies  than  one. 

Hitherto,  we  see  nothing  that  looks 
as  if  New-England  w^ere  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  preacher.  But  Dr.  Eliot  elicits  it 
from  what  immediately  follows — where 
it  was  a  little  better,  it  was,  however, 
lamentably  bad.  Can  any  person,  not  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  prejudice,  overlook 
the  circumstance,  that  although  the 
preacher  is  now  extending  his  retro¬ 
spect  to  more  jrrovinces  than  one,  it  is 
still  under  the  limitation  of  certain 
countries:  and  those  such  as  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  adventurers  neither  numerous 
nor  rich,  nor  unanimous  in  belief,  &c. 
Further,  these  certain  countries  may 
have  been  the  several  provinces,  in  which 
there  had  been  established  no  form  what¬ 
ever  of  public  worship  and  instruction: 
a  description  certainly  not  intended  ot 
the  New-England  colonies;  since  it  was  , 
not  only  contrary  to  universally  kno^ 
fact,  but  inconsistent  with  a  complaint 
made  by  the  same  bishop  in  the  same 
sermon,  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Eli¬ 
ot,  of  obliging  people  of  another  com¬ 
munion  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  prevailing  mode  of  worship. 

So  much  for  the  expression— 
was  a  little  better,  &c.  To  help  out 
lameness,  resort  is  had  to  where  the  bi¬ 
shop  says  that  complaints  came  from  att 
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consequently  from  New-Eng-  into.  I  would  never  have  told  you,  that 
land.  It  might  as  reasonably  have  been  some  young  men  twenty  years  old,  in 
inferred — from  Africa  and  from  the  this  land,  did  not  hear  the  name  of 
East  Indies  also.  The  meaning  is — from  Christ  in  all  tlieir  lives,  if  I  did  not  think 
all  parts  of  the  certain  countrieSy  descri-  that  the  God  of  Heaven  required  of  us 
bed  as  being  destitute  of  religious  wor-  all  to  mourn  before  him,  for  such  an  hor- 
ship  and  instruction.  rible  thing  in  the  land.” 

Dr.  Eliot  considers  his  construction  Dr.  Mather  had  related,  in  another 
as  fully  justified  by  what  the  preacher  part  of  his  history  (b.  1.  c.  3.  p.  14.) 
says  afterwards — “  You  have  now  heard,  that  in  the  early  establishment  of  the 
in  brief,  the  state  of  our  colonies  with  colony,  some  villages  in  the  skirts  of 
respect  to  religion.”  What  was  this  it,  began  to  live  without  the  means  of 
state?  It  was,  tTiat  certain  evils  existed  grace  among  them, 
in  several  provinces,  or  in  sortie  countries.  And  yet  Dr.  Eliot  affinns,  that  if  any 
or  in  more  colonies  than  one.  And  yet,  colony  had  been  specified,  the  inhabi- 
Dr.  Eliot  will  have  it,  that  the  little  bet-  tants  would  not  have  borne  the  reproach 
ter  and  the  lamentable  bad  are  intended  silently.  “  Bad  as  they  were,”  says  he, 
of  all  the  colonies  besides  those  descri-  “  they  knew  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
bed  as  the  worst.  No  such  thing  is  said;  and  had  some  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
and  the  contrary  is  admitted  in  a  sue-  tion.”  The  bishop  had  not  said  the  con- 
ceeding  part  of  the  sermon.  trary;  for  the  barbarism  of  which  he 

Although  the  appeal  is  here  confident-  spoke  was  not  what  Ije  conceived  of  as 
ly  made  for  the  construction  given  of  having  existed,  but  \vhat  might  have 
the  extract  from  the  sermon,  yet  it  may  been  expected  to  follow  from  the  state 
be  added,  that  if  under  the  terms  cer-  of  morals,  and  from  the  being  without 
tain  countries,  the  preacher  had  intend-  public  worship  and  instruction,  if  not 
ed  to  include  a  portion  of  the  province  counteracted  in  due  time, 
of  Massachusetts,  his  description  would  On  what  ground  was  the  bishop  sup- 
not  have  been  short  of  truth.  The  au-  posed  to  name  a  whole  colony.  Tailing 
thority  to-be  adduced  for  the  position,  under  the  description  given  by  him?  It 
is  that  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  of  Boston,  was  enough  for  his  purpose,  if  there 
in  his  work  called  “  Magnalia.”  It  were  places  to  which  it  applied,  in  some 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  bishop  provinces.  And  yet,  il  he  had  named  the 
speaks  all  along  of  a  state  of  things,  not  province  of  North  Carolina  generally, 
existing  at  the  time,  but  as  it  was  when  he  would  be  found  justified  by  its  histo- 
the  predecessors  of  the  members  of  the  ry  not  long  since  published,  by  a  very 
assembled  society  began  their  work;  respectable  gentleman  lately  deceaseJ, 
that  is,  in  the  year  1701,  when  the  char-  Dr.  Hugh  W  illiamson.  Besides  many 
ter  was  obtained.  It  was  about  three  facts  given  by  him,  descriptive  of  great 
years  before,  (in  1798)  when  the  said  profligacy,  as  long  as  the  proprietary 
Cotton  Mather  (b.  7.  p.  107)  in  a  ser-  government  continued,  he  mentions  that 
mon  preached  at  the  conclusion  of  an  of  known  pirates  going  at  large,  and  of 
Indian  war,  reciting  the  delinquencies  persons  in  the  highest  stations  being 
of  the  land,  says— “  Alas,  how  little  of  concerned  with  them  in  their  villaiiies. 
un  evangelical  church  state,  was  to  be  The  deplorable  state  of  morals  continu- 
seen  among  all  our  eastern  settlements!  ed  nearly  until  the  time  of  the  bishop’s 
It  hath  been  for  the  want  of  this,  that  sermon. 

the  judgments  of  God  have  more  than  But  even  this  is  not  exacted  by  the 
once  forbidden  them  to  be  called  settle-  expressions  of  the  bishop.  It  is  sufiici- 
nients.  The  towns  were  generally  with-  ent  that  they  are  verified  in  some  coun- 
out  preachers  of  Christ,  for  to  irradiate  tries,  whether  the  whole  or  parts  of  co- 
them.  Yea,  not  one  of  the  towns  that  lonies.  Now  it  happened  that  m  hen  he 
were  utterly  broken  up,  had  any  minis-  preached  the  sermon,  not  only  were  he 
ter  in  it  for  a  long  while  before  their  final  and  his  associates  furnished  with  a  suflS- 
darkness  came  upon  them.  Such  a  way  ciency  of  such  facts,  but  they  had  been 
pf  living  did  content  many  of  them,  that  given  to  the  world  about  ten  years  be¬ 
lt  Were  horrible  to  tell  what  igno-  lore  by  a  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  a  history  of 
**ance  of  Christ  they  were  thereby  sunk  the  society,  of  which  he  was -the  tecre 
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tary.  A  few  extracts  from  this  work 
shall  be  here  presented.  P.  25  and  26. 
The  people  of  >orth  Carolina,  in  the 
year  ir07,  are  described  as  “  all  living 
without  any  form  of  divine  worship  pub¬ 
licly  performed,  and  without  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  in  the 
elements  of  learning  and  principles  of 
religion.” 

In  the  year  1712,  “  Mr.  Gale,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  figure  in  that  country,  wrote 
to  his  father,  that  since  he  had  been  an 
inhabitant  of  it,  which  was  about  eight 
years,  religion  continued  in  a  very  low 
ebb;  and  the  little  stock  the  settlers  had 
carried  over  with  them,  was  in  danger 
of  being  totally  lost,  without  speedy  | 
care  of  sending  ministers.  The  country 
had,  ever  since  it  was  settled  by  the 
English,  been  without  a  minister  re¬ 
siding,  and  all  the  children  under  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age  (from  the  time  the  last 
minister  was  there)  continued  unbapti¬ 
zed.” 

It  appears,  that  at  a  period  not  much 
earlier  than  the  above.  South  Carolina 
was  in  a  situation  not  much  better;  for 

there  were  computed  seven  thousand 
souls,  besides  negroes  and  Indians,  liv¬ 
ing  without  any  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  but  few  dissenting 
teachers  of  any  kind,  above  half  of  the 
people  living  regardless  of  any  religion.” 

P.  33.  CoT.  Heathcote,  of  New- York, 
wrote  to  the  society  in  1704 — “  After 
being  in  the  country  twelve  years,  I 
found  it  the  most  rude  and  heathenish 
country  I  ever  saw  in  my  whole  life, 
which  called  themselves  Christians; 
there  bein»  not  so  much  as  the  least 
marks  or  lootsteps  of  religion  of  any 
sort.  Sundays  were  only  times 'set  apart 
by  them  for  all  manner  of  vain  sports 
and  lewd  diversions;  and  thus  were 
grown  to  such  a  degree  of  rudeness, 
that  it  was  intolerable.”  This  was  meant 
of  English  emigrants:  for  it  had  been 
said  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  just  be¬ 
fore,  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  “  they 
lived  in  the  most  orderly  and  Christian 
manner.” 

P.  57—8.  The  justices  of  the  peace, 
the  high  sherift*  and  the  grand  jury 
of  Monmouth  county,  New-Jersey,  re¬ 
presented  to  the  society  in  1717,  that 
since  the  decease  of  a  missionary  who 
had  laboured  among  them,  for  want 
of  the  means  of  grace,  “  some  are  tossed 


to  and  fro,  and  too  many  count,  that 
they  are  not  bound  by  our  holy  relio-ion 
but  at  full  liberty  to  do  what  may  seem 
good  in  .their  own  eyes.” 

P.  59.  From  Salem,  New-Jersey,  in 
1722,  the  application  of  respectable  per¬ 
sons  (among  other  things)  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  deplorable  condition  of  never 
having  had  a  minister  settled  among  them 
to  dispense  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
goes  on  thus — “  insomuch,  that  even  the 
name  of  it  is  almost  lost  among  us,  the 
virtue  and  energy  of  it  over  men’s  lives 
almost  expiring,  we  won’t  say  forgotten, 
for  that  implies  previous  knowledge  of 
it.” 

Probably,  the  above  facts  were  un¬ 
known  to  Dr.  Eliot,  when  he  so  ear¬ 
nestly  wished  that  the  bishop  had  named 
some  one  colony  to  which  the  dark  pic¬ 
ture  drawn  by  him  was  considered  as 
applying:  evidently  under  the  impres¬ 
sion,  that  it  was  impossible.  Certainly 
the  bishop  did  not  name  any  colony; 
but  he  was  addressing  an  audience,  to 
a  great  proportion  of  which  the  ground 
on  which  he  went  must  have  been  fami¬ 
liar. 

In  the  document  furnished  by  Dr.  El¬ 
iot  to  the  historical  society,  there  is  a 
passage  which  ought  to  show  to  the 
readers  of  the  collection,  that  however 
respectable  he  may  have  been,  he  ought 
to  be  listened  to  with  caution,  when  the 
character  of  an  English  prelate  is  in 
question.  The  passage  alluded  to,  is 
where  the  Dr.  quotes  with  approbation 
another  minister,  bringing  the  following 
charge  against  the  society  for  propaga¬ 
ting  the  gospel— “  The  cnurches  of  this 
country  in  which  they  maintain  mission¬ 
aries,  generally  stand  within  a  mile» 
and  often  a  few  rods  of  a  presbyterian 
or  congregational  church,  where  the 
people  they  provide  for  might,  without 
any  charge  to  the  society,  constantly  at¬ 
tend  public  worship  and  ordinances  o| 
God.”  In  the  case  confidently  affirmed 
on  the  other  side,  of  there  being  persons 
who  scrupled  to  join  in  the  congrega¬ 
tional  mode  of  worship,  it  ought  to  have 
been  recollected,  that  there  might  be  as 
much  sincerity  in  such  persons,  as  m 
those  ancestors  of  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  who  left  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  because  they  could  not  conform  la 
sundry  matters,  which  were  no  causes 
of  dissent  in  the  estimation  of  those 
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whom  they  would  have  now  hindered 
from  being  dissenters  from  themselves. 

Ill  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  of  Dr.  Eliot,  he  faults  the  bi¬ 
ship  on  another  ground,  inconsistent 
witn  the  preceding.  The  amount  of  the 
new  charge,  is  alleged  inaccuracy  as  to 
the  periods  of  the  release  of  Episcopali¬ 
ans  from  contributing  to  the  support  of 
the  congregational  churches,  and  de¬ 
nial  of  tneir  claim  to  the  rights  of  an 
establishment,  although  recognized  by 
acts  of  assembly  which  had  the  royal 
sanction.  On  the  first  of  these  heads, 
the  present  writer  is  perhaps  not  pos- 1 
sessed  of  the  requisite  materials  from  | 
which  to  form  a  judgment:  but  he  thinks 
he  perceives,  that  the  bishop  was  sub¬ 
stantially  correct.  It  appears  from  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Eliot,  that  in  the  year 
1735,  a  law  passed  relieving  Episcopa¬ 
lians  from  contributions  to  congrega¬ 
tional  ministers,  limited  to  five  years, 
which  ended  in  the  year  preceding  the 
bishop’s  sermon:  for  although  it  is  dated 
Feb.  20,  1740 — I,  the  usage  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  places  it  in  the  latter  of  these 
years.  At  about  the  time  of  the  ceasing 
of  the  temporary  law,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon,  that  is  in  the  year  1741, 
governor  Shirley  began  his  administra¬ 
tion:  and  had  Dr.  Eliot  given  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  permanent  act,  perhaps  it 
would  have  appeared,  how  far  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  governor,  agreeably  to  the 
statement  ot  the  bishop,  in  his  edition 
of  1765,  operated  to  the  obtaining  of  it. 
We  might  then  also  have  seen,  how  long 
the  renewed  requisitions  were  continu¬ 
ed.  Perhaps  the  bishop  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  tlie  present  pressure,  and  not 
of  the  act  which  had  expired.  Further, 
although  Dr.  Eliot  informs,  that  new 
laws  were  often  limited  in  their  dura¬ 
tion,  lest  the  repeal  of  them  should  af¬ 
terwards  be  wished,  but  unattainable 
lor  want  of  the  consent  of  the  king;  yet 
this  shows  that  the  law  in  favour  of  the 
Episcopalians  was  one  of  the  sort,  which 
the  legislature  might  afterwards  be  de¬ 
sirous  of  repealing.  On  the  latter,  the 
present  writer  has  nothing  of  his  own  to 
offer,  except  that  the  opinion  of  an  En¬ 
glish  prelate,  or  of  an  Englishman  of 
any  description,  given  in  the  year  1741, 

AS  not  to  be  tested  by  those  ideas  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  mother  country,  which 
began  to  be  acted  on  about  thirty  years 
VoL.  I.  > 


afterwards.  If  any  thing  further  is  to  be 
said  in  defence  of  the  bishop  on  this 
point,  let  it  be  in  his  own  words  in  an¬ 
swer- to  Dr.  Mahew.  This  divine  hac4 
made  the  same  inference  from  the  use 
of  the  word  “  orthodox,”  in  the  acts  of 
the  legislature:  on  which  the  bishop 
(works,  p.  533.)  comments  thus: — “  Had 
the  intent  of  those  laws  been  to  enact 
that  they  were  orthodox,  the  plea  would 
have  been  of  some  weight.  But  where 
the  king  only  assents  to  a  bill,  framed 
for  another  purpose,  in  which  this  word, 
used  1^  them  concerning  themselves,  is 
to  be  found,  his  connivance  at  their  use 
of  it,  against  which  it  might  have  been 
hurtful  to  object,  can  never  show,  in 
what  sense  he  uses  it  of  his  own  accord, 
in  an  English  charter.”  'The  two  cases 
must  have  rested  on  the  same  ground,  in 
the  mind  of  the  bishop. 

It  is  to  the  present  purpose  to  lament, 
that  the  effusions  of  the  zeal  of  religious 
party,  should  have  been  suffered  to  dis¬ 
figure  any  of  the  pages  of  the  respectable 
historical  society  oi  Massachusetts.  So¬ 
cieties  of  this  description,  may  not  only 
be  eminently  useful  in  reference  to  their 
professed  object,  but  incidentally  a 
counteracting  of  sectarian  bigotry,  by 
being  a  common  ground  on  which  men 
of  different  religious  sentiments  may 
meet  and  act  together.  On  the  subject 
which  has  been  discussed,  had  the  fact 
charged  on  Seeker  been  proved,  what 
would  have  been  the  result?  It  would 
have  been  simply,  that  an  English  pre¬ 
late  had  disgraced  himself,  by  loading 
New -England  with  a  slander,  not  likely 
to  have  been  believed  by  an  individual 
present  at  the  delivery  of  it. 

Under  the  old  regime,  there  arose  ve¬ 
hement  controversies  between  the  Con¬ 
gregational  ists  and  the  Episcopalians  ol 
Massachusetts.  All  ground  of  such  con¬ 
troversies  is  now  done  away.  The  Epis¬ 
copalians,  can  no  longer  complain  of 
taxation  for  the  support  of  a  congrega¬ 
tional  establishment.  'Fhe  Congregation- 
alists,  are  no  longer  incommoded  by 
missionaries  from  England,  nor  under 
fear  of  an  English  hierarchy,  demanding 
tithes  and  the  investiture  of  a  civil  cha¬ 
racter.  What  a  subject  of  sorrow  w'ill  it 
be,  if  the  collections  of  historical  socie¬ 
ties  should  become  the  receptacles  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  from  the  manu- 
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scripts  of  former  days,  thus  entailing  In  the  volume  of  the  historical  socic- 
evil  from  generation  to  generation.  tv  above  referred  to,  there  is  given,  from 
This  is  not  the  only  instance,  of  mis-  the  collection  of  the  same  Dr.  Eliot,  an 
application  of  a  meritorious  institution  account  of  what  passed  in  New-^^aven 
within  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  in  the  year  1722,  tending  to  the  intro- 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Abiel  duction  of  the  Episcopsd  Church  into 
Holmes,  D.  D.  in  an  address  to  “  The  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  This  was  an 
American  Antiquarian  Society,”  for  event  worthy  of  historic  record;  and  is 
which  he  received  their  thanks,  made  it  here  noticed,  merely  for  an  opportunity 
the  vehicle  of  a  tale  concerning  a  cer-  of  acknowledging  the  candour  of  the 
tain  Eutychius  of  the  tenth  century;  who  editor  of  the  work  of  the  society,  not 
was  then  the  head  of  one  of  two  {^rfies  only  in  the  reference  of  a  note  to  the 
into  which  the  church  of  Alexandria  was  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  Dr.  Chandler, 
divided.  The  document  tended  to  dis-  but  also  in  the  following  remark  of  his 
prove  the  Episcopal  succession  in  that  own  between  hooks,  before  a  part  of 
church;  but  is  contradicted  by  many  what  had  been  copied  from  the  manu- 
earlier  and  more  respectable  authori-  script  of  Dr.  Eliot — “  not  very  candid 
ties,  and  even  discredited  by  innumera-  or  temperate,  if  faithful.” 
ble  errors  in  point  of  fact  of  the  author  To  return  to  the  work,  with  the  notice 
from  whom  it  comes.  This  matter  had  of  which  the  present  communication  be- 
been  banded  about  in  religious  contro-  gan.  The  writer  of  it  takes  the  liberty  of 
versy,  and  in  particular  had  been  brought  expressing  his  apprehensions,  that  the  re- 
forwards  not  long  before  the  address  of  spectable  author  of  the  Appeal  will  be 
Dr.  Holmes,  in  a  controversy  between  supposed  to  have  pledged  his  belief  of 
an  Episcopalian  and  a  Presbyterian  di-  some  narratives,  when  nothing  may  have 
vine,  Drs.  Bowden  and  Miller  of  New-  been  further  from  his  thoughts;  and  his 
York:  having  been  introduced  by  the  meanine  may  have  been,  simply  to  follow 


doubt,  irom  its  being  tounu  iiideiensi-  of  their  country:  thus  meeting  them  on 
ble.  Some  circumstances  omitted  by  Dr.  their  own  ground.  One  instance  only 
Bowden,  have  been  since  adduced  by  shall  be  given.  There  is,  at  this  time,  in 
bishop  .Hobart,  in  his  charge  to  the  cler-  England,  a  vehement  controversy  con- 
gy  of  his  diocess  in  the  year  1813.*  cerning  the  alleged  abuse  of  public  chari- 

- - - - -  ties.  The  statements  are  so  opposite  in 

*  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  what  way  the  different  periodical  reviews,  tnat  in  the 
following  of  the  example  of  Dr.  Holmes,  character  of  an  inquirer  after  truth,  Mr. 
would  render  the  addresses  before  the  society  Walsh  would  probably  have  been  con- 
an  arena  of  theological  controversy.  Thede*  tent  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  coiu- 
liverer  of  anotlier  annual  address  may  be  niissioners  appointed  on  this  business, 
conceived  of  ^  gravely  remarking  on  the  im-  p  j,  ^  ^  ^  Appeal  (p.  498.) 

portance  of  hitherto  unedited  manuscripts,  .  .1  1 

and  on  the  use  to  which  ti.ey  may  be  applied,  sufficient  that  the  dark  side  ot 

relatively  to  questions  of  remote  antiquity,  question  was  ill  some  of  the  public 
Tlien  the  orator  ma^^  be  supposed* to  state,  productions. 

concerning  Ignatius,  an  early  bishop  of  Anti-  There  is  a  particular  (p.  62.)  in  which 
och,  that  he  bad  written  epistles  which  were  Mr.  Walsh  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
much  esteemed  in  the  primitive  church,  that  hastily  set  down  an  opinion,  of  which 
the  compositions  which  had  hing  born^  the  would  probably  give  an  interpreta- 

dit.es  which  4ere  fatal  to  their  reputation;  not  obvious  on  tRe  face  of  h.s  work, 

that  Isaac  Vossius’s  discovery  of  a  Greek  CO-  TR®  passage  alluded  to,  is  wher  _ 
py  of  the  original  work  in  Florence,  and  arch-  says — “  The  main  spring  and  principle 
bishop  Usher’s  discovery  of  a  Latin  copy  in  of  the  civil  wars”  (meaning  in  the  l7th 
a  coliege  of  Oxford,  had  put  the  world  in  pos-  century)  “  and  even  of  the  revolution  ot 
session  of  those  early  documents;  and  that  1688,  was  religious  rancour,  not  the  de- 

they  are  unequivocal  proof  of  the  apostolical  qj.  intelligence  of  political  liberty*’’ 
institution  of  Upibcopacy.  _ ^ ^  _  — 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive,  with  whatconsis-  ^le  statement  here  imagined;  but  the  question 
tency  the  society  could  hesitate  to  tender  occurs—Where  are  such  communicadons  to 
tUeur  vote  of  thanks,  from  dissatisfaction  with  end? 
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Whatever  degree  of  preference  Mr. 
Walsh  may  entertain  tor  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  it  is  impossible, 
that  he  should  have  deliberately  design¬ 
ed  to  charge  as  the  effects  of  religious 
rancour,  the  resistance  opposed  to  James 
II,  when  he  endeavoured  to  force  the 
religion  of  Rome  on  a  protestant  popu¬ 
lation;  or,  that  in  the  preceding  resist¬ 
ance  opposed  to  the  hign  claims  brought 
in  by  the  princes  of  the  Stuart  line, 
there  should  have  escaped  the  excellent 
understanding  of  the  same  gentleman, 
an  enlightened  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples  and  the  institutions,  inherited  by 
the.  people  of  England  from  their  Saxon 
ancestors.  W.  W. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

While  the  preceding  communication 
was  iu  the  press,  a  gentleman  of  high 
respectability  resident  in  Boston,  was 
applied  to  for  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  two  laws  said  to  be  passed 
for  the  relief  of  Episcopalians  from  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  congregational  ministers. 
The  gentleman  applied  to  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: — ‘‘  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
temporary  law  supposed  to  have  been 
passed  about  the  year  1735;  and  both 
from  the  title  arid  preamble  of  the  act 
passed  in  1742, 1  conclude  that  no  such 
act  ever  passed.” 

The  title  and  preamble  of  the  last 
mentioned  act,  is  as  follows.  ! 

“  An  act  in  addition  to  the  several  acts 
or  laws  of  this  province,  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  support  of  Ministers. 

Whereas  the  professed  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  complain¬ 
ed,  that  they  are  unreasonably  taxed 
for  the  support  of  Divine' worship  in  the 
manner  established  by  the  laws  of  this 
Province,  while  they  and  their  families 
constantly  attend  the  worship  of  God, 
according  to  the  usage  and  order  of  the 
Church  of  England,  either  within  their 
own  or  some  neighbouring  town,  parish, 
or  precinct.” 

By  the  premises,  the  author  of  the 
communication  conceives  himself  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  representation  made  by  him; 
even  on  the  supposition  of  there  having 
been  any  such  temporary  law  as  that,  on 
which  so  unreasonable  a  stress  was  laid 
^  Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  charge  against  the 
English  Prelate. 


[For  the  Epneopal  Maismzhie.} 

Messrs.  Editors, 

A  pamphlet  just  published  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  entitled  Observations  on  a  late 
Charge  of  Bishop  Hobart,  wherein  he 
contrasted  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  certain  Protestant  er¬ 
rors,  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate,”  has 
been  just  put  into  my  hands,  ^ough 
from  what  person,  or  from  what  quarter 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  The  author 
is  said  to  be  George  B.  Ironside.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  be  the  real  name  of  the  Writer, 
or  merely  his  nom  de  guere,  I  am  unable 
to  pronounce;  but  if  he  be  a  real  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  brave  old  Saxon  king,  Ed¬ 
mund  Ironside,  he  has  sadly  degenerated 
from  the  energy  of  his  ancestor:  for  a 
more  feeble  attempt  than  these  Observa^ 
tionSf  to  uphold  a  tottering  cause,  has 
very  seldom  been  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  writer,  however,  is  entitled  to 
some  indulgence,  as  he  acknowledges 
I  that  "  he  does  not  conceive  himself  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  task,  either  naturally  or 
mentally.”  (p.  43.)  Had  all  Mr.  Iron¬ 
side’s  positions  been  equally  evident  as 
this.  Bishop  Hobart  might,  indeed,  blush 
at  the  absurdities  contained  in  his 
charge.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  he 
will  probably  decline  the  tiresome  task 
of  accompanying  his  antagonist  over 
the  rugged  fields  of  controversy,  with 
which,  though  so  often  travelled,  this 
person  appears  to  be  so  little  acquaint¬ 
ed.  What  he  says  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  as  derived  from  St.  Peter,  of 
the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  of 
the  worship  of  relics,  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  of  episcopal  succession,  &c.  is 
nothing  more  than  the  erambe  repetita 
of  former  polemics,  urged  a  thousand 
times  with  lar  more  subtlety,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  refuted.  In  the  belief  of  these 
doctrines,  the  ivriter  may  be  very  sin¬ 
cere;  for  it  has  been  and  still  is  the 
case  of  many  learned  and  pious  per¬ 
sons,  whose  eminence  he  appears  to 
have  little  chance  of  rivalling.  In  this 
things  therefore,  I  blame  him  not.  But 
when  he  undertakes  to  misrepresent  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  while  professing  at  the  same 
time  to  have  some  knowledge  of  her  ser¬ 
vices,  when  he  distorts  the  meaning  of 
her  collects,  and  of  her  liturgy,  to  coun¬ 
tenance  tenets  which  he  knows  she  ab- 
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hors;  when  he  quotes  one  or  two  solitary 
divines  in  opposition  to  the  whole  body 
of  her  institutions  and  articles,  as  fa¬ 
vouring  papal  pretensions,  which  none 
but  hypocritical  divines  among  Protes¬ 
tants  can  support,  what  must  we  think 
of  the  candour  of  this  writer,  or  his  ef¬ 
frontery  in  accusing  bishop  Hobart  of 
wilful  misrepresentation.  But  it  is  to 
the  illiberal  personalities  of  Mr.  Iron¬ 
side  that  I  would  chiefly  solicit  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  readers.  He  accuses  bi¬ 
shop  Hobart  of  base  and  habitual  dissi¬ 
mulation,  while  disclaimingy^  as  he 
says,  “  unequivocally  the  least  reproach 
or  malevolent  intention  against  him.” 
(p.  43.)  He  tells  us,  that  the  bishop  has 
more  than  once  expressed  his  wish  “  to 
pass  the  end  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,”  (p.  43.) 
That  very  bishop,  who  declares  the  te¬ 
nets  of  this  church  “  shocking  to  reason 
both  for  their  folly  and  blasphemy.”— 
That  very  bishop  who  represents  the  in- 
fa  libility  of  this  church  “  as  repugnant 
both  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
and  the  decisions  of  the  word  of  God,” 
(p.  6.)  and  yet  that  very  bishop,  who 
**  wishes  to  pass  the  end  of  his  days  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church!!!”  What  will  bishop  Hobart  re¬ 
ply  to  this  outrageous  assertion?  We  I 
Know  what  he  will  reply;  and  his  an¬ 
swer  will  cover  Mr.  Ironside  with  con¬ 
fusion.  But  it  seems  he  still  harbours 
some  lurking  kindness  for  the  bishop,  and 
is  willing  to  shelter  him  under  the  man¬ 
tle  of  other  Protestant  prelates.  These, 
he  tells  us,  have  declared,  “that  the 
Protestant  religion  was  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  wherein  to  live,  but  the  Catholic 
religion  the  most  safe  wherein  to  die. 
(p.  43.)  And  does  Mr.  Ironside  really 
believe  this?  Will  he  be  kind  enough  to 
favour  us  with  the  names  of  these  pre¬ 
lates.  If  he  cannot,  it  must  be  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  or  copied  from  some  of 
his  deceitful  guides.  And  if  he  can, 
why  then  he  only  shows,  that  no  system 
of  religion,  however  pure  and  scriptu¬ 
ral,  is  proof  against  hypocritical  incon¬ 
sistency.  If  he  will  turn  to  the  seventh 
chanter  of  Chillingworth’s  immortal 
worK,  he  will  find  an  exposition  of  pro- 
testant  doctrine  on  this  head:  namely, 
that  “  the  religion  of  Protestants  is  a 
safer  way  to  ssuvation,  than  the  religion 
t>f  Papists.”  “  C.  H,  W. 


[For  the  Ephcopal  Megazine.] 

Bishop  Watson,  in  his  biography  of 
himself,  lately  published,  has  given  the 
following  account  of  one  of  the  events  of 
his  college  life.  “  I  had  not  been  six 
months  in  college  before  a  circumstance 
happened  to  me,”  says  he,  “  trivial  in  it¬ 
self,  and  not  fit  to  be  noticed,  except  that 
it  had  some  influence  on  my  future  life, 
inasmuch  as. it  gave  me  a  turn  to  meta¬ 
physical  disquisition.  It  was  then  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  Trinity  College  for  all  the  under¬ 
graduates  to  attend  immediately  after 
morning  prayers,  the  college  lectures  at 
different  tables  in  the  hall,  during  term 
time.  The  lecturers  explained  to  their 
respective  classes  certain  books,  such  as 
Punendorf  de  Officio  hominis  et  Civis,  • 
Clarke  on  the  Attributes,  Locke’s  Essay, 
Duncan’s  Logic,  &c.;  and  once  a  week 
the  head  lecturer  examined  all  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  question  put  to  me  by  the 
head  lecturer  was— whether  Clarke  had 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  succession  of  changeable  and  de¬ 
pendent  beings?  I  answ^ered  with  blush¬ 
ing  hesitation,  non.  .  The  head  lecturer, 
Brocket,  with  great  good  nature,  min¬ 
gled  with  no  small  surprise,  encouraged 
me  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  so. 
I  stammered  out  in  barbarous  Latin 
(for  the  examination  was  in  that  lan¬ 
guage)  that  Clarke  had  inquired  into 
the  origin  of  a  series,  which  being  from 
the  supposition  eternal,  could  have  no 
origin;  and  into  the  first  term  of  a  series, 
which,  being  from  the  supposition  infi¬ 
nite,  could  have  no  first.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  I  was  soon  cried  up,  very 
undeservedly,  as  a  great  metaphysi¬ 


cian.' 


From  the  account  here  given  by  the 
bishop,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  he  considered  his  argument 
against  the  principles  of  Dr.  Clarke  va¬ 
lid  and  conclusive  or  not.  He  says,  in¬ 
deed,  and  very  justly,  that  it  gained 
him  undeservedly  the  reputation  of  a 
great  metaphysician  in  the  college,  but  he 
no  where  discovers  that  he  was  consci¬ 
ous  of  its  fallacy.  Now  to  us  the  fallacy 
appears  so  glaring  and  the  objection  so 
frivolous  and  shallow,  that  it  was  no 
great  compliment  to  the  discernment  of 
nis  contemporary-undergraduates  of  the 
institution,  that  it  should  have  gained 
him  reputation  with  them  for  metaphy¬ 
sical  acumeni  or  to  his  head  lecturer,  if 
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fic  did  not  detect  and  expose  his  error. 
Let  us  examine  the  matter  as  it  is  stated 
by  the  bishop.  The  question  proposed 
by  the  head  lecturer  was,  has  Dr.  Clarke 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  succession  of  chanffeable  and  de¬ 
pendent  beings?  The  bishop’s  reply  was 
no;  for  Clarke  had  inquired  into  the 
origin  of  a  series,  which,  being  from  the 
supposition  eternal,  could  have  no  ori¬ 
gin;  and  into  the  first  term  of  a  series, 
which,  being  from  the  supposition  infi¬ 
nite,  could  nave  no  first. — Now,  with 
all  due  submission  to  the  bishop’s  better 
judgment,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if 
in  determining  the  question  whether  it 
is  not  absurd  to  suppose  an  eternal  suc¬ 
cession  of  changeable  and  dependent 
beings,  that  eternal  succession  or  infi¬ 
nite  series  were  taken  for  granted  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  supposition.  So  far  from 
this  eternal  succession  of  such  beings 
that  have  no  origin  in  this  infinite  series 
that  could  have  no  first  term,  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  supposition,  it  formed  the 
very  point  at  issue,  viz.  to  determine 
whether  there  could  be  any  such  eternal 
succession  or  infinite  series  of  changeable 
and  dependent  beings;  or  in  other  words, 
wficther  changeable  and  dependent  be¬ 
ings  must  not  always  have  an  origin  or 
first  term.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  has  shown  with  irresistible  force  of 
argument,  the  gross  absurdity  of  an 
eternal  succession  of  changeable  and 
dependent  beings,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  beings  ol  this  description  who 
have  no  origin.  Thus  the  bishop  is  found 
guilty  of  that  grossest  of  all  logical 
abortions,  called  an  ignorantia  elenchi, 
or  ignorance  of  the  question,  •  and  Dr. 
Clarke’s  argument  relieved  from  an  ob¬ 
jection  that  might  be  supposed  by  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
to  lie  gainst  it.  Of  a  nature  similar  to 
this  ot  bishop  Watson  will  be  found 
most  of  those  objections  brought  by  Dr. 
Reid  against  the,  principles  of  Clarke 
and  Locke.  They  appear  plausible  at 
first  sight  and  upon  a  superficial  view; 
but  when  narrowly  examined,  are  found 
to  be  frivolous  and  futile.  We  consider 
Dr.  Clarke’s  demonstration  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God  as  one  of  the  finest 
monuiTients  of  human  genius,  and  would 
s^qngly  recommend  to  all  students  of 
divinity  diligently  to  study  it,  and  never 
to  be  contented  until  they  completely 


understand  it.  Ille  se  prdfecisse  sciat,” 
says  Quintilian,  “  cui  Cicero  valde  pla- 
cebit.”  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
writings  of  Samuel  Clarke.  That  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry  may  consider  him¬ 
self  as  having  made  no  inconsiderable 
advances  in  divinity,  who  has  learned 
to  understand  and  relish  the  writings  of 
that  author.  F.  B. 

mTs^lITaneous 

The  following  extract  from  a  work  now  in 
the  press,  entitled  “  A  Narrative  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  of  the  early  JVleasures  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,”  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Fight  Reverend  Bishop 
White,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Pro- 
voost,  late  of  New- York.  -  Editor t. 

Monday t  January  29th,  1787.  We- 
received  a  verbal  message  from  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  desiring  us  to  call  on  him.  We 
attended.  His  design  was  to  ask  some 
questions,  respecting  the  fonns  of  our 
testimonials;  and  the  titles  to  be  given 
to  us,  in  our  letters  of  consecration.  We 
staid  with  him  nearly  two  hours;  and 
had  much  conversation  with  him,  con¬ 
cerning  the  affairs  of  our  church;  which 
confirmed  us  in  our  high  opinion  of  his 
regard  for  her,  and  of  his  desire  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  religion. 

Friday,  February  2d.  The  mornings 
of  the  two  preceding  days  had  been  spent 
in  visiting  the  different  bishops,  who 
were  in  town;  agreeably  to  the  proposal 
before  made  to  the  archbishop.  A  few  of 
them— the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
bishops  of  Oxford,  Landaif,  Rochester, 
and  Bangor  had  previously  visited  us; 
and  we  had  seen  the  bishops  of  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Exeter,  a  few  days  before  at 
the  archbishop’s,  at  dinner:  an  occasion 
which  I  have  not  particularly  noticed; 
because  nothing  passed  on  it  interesting 
to  our  mission.*  Those  of  the  bishops 

*  On  the  said  occasion,  we  witnessed  a  sin¬ 
gular  ceremony,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  state  of  former  tiroes,  t^oon 
in  the  morning,  we  received  a  note  from 
the  archbishop,  intimating,  that  the  then  day 
of  the  week  was  his  public  day,  during  the 
session  of  parliament;  and  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  us  on  any  weekly  day  so  mention¬ 
ed — on  that  day  in  particular,  if  disengaged. 
We  waited  on  him,  and  supposed  from  what 
we  saw,' that  the  several  eminent  persons  who 
entered,  came  uninvited  as  to  that  particular 
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whom  we  found  at  home,  seemed  to 
take  the  compliment  in  good  part;  ex¬ 
pressed  great  good  will  to  our  church; 
and  wished  that  our  longer  stay,  after 
their  coming  to  town  had  permitted 
their  showing  of  us  attentions,* 

On  this  day,  we  waited  on  the  arch¬ 
bishop  in  consequence  of  his  own  ap¬ 
pointment  at  our  former  interview,  in 
order  to  accompany  him  to  court.  Thith¬ 
er  we  went  together,  in  his  coach.  On 
being  introduced  to  the  king,  I  made 
this  preconceived  address — That  “  we 
were  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  thank¬ 
ing  his  majesty,  for  his  license  granted 
to  his  grace  the  archbishop,  to  convey 
the  episcopal  succession  to  the  church 
in  America.”  1  he  king  made  this  an¬ 
swer;  which  I  set  down,  to  show  the 
kindness  of  the  archbishopt — “  His 
grace  has  given  me  such  an  account  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  come  over,  that 
I  am  glad  of  the  present  opportunity  of 
serving  the  interests  of  religion.”  His 
majesty  then  asked  Dr.  Provoost,  whe- 

time.  Before  dinner  the  archbishop  rose 
bo^ed  to  the  company,  and  left  the  room. 
They  followed;  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  besides 
ourselves,  understanding  the  transaction.  Af¬ 
ter  passing  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  chapel;  in  which  were  the 
two  chaplains  in  their  surplices.  One  of  them 
read  the  litany;  after  which  we  returned  to 
the  room  wherein  we  had  been  received. 
Soon  afterwards,  we  were  called  to  dinner. 
It  is  probable,  that  such  a  visit  on  some  Wed¬ 
nesday — it  was  the  weekly  day — during  the 
session  of  parliament,  is  expected  of  every 
member  of  either  house,  who  lives  in  habits 
of  acquaintance  with  the  primate. 

The  reading  of  the  litany,  including  the 
prayers  attached  to  it  in  the  English  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  none  other,  seems  a 
remnant  of  former  practice;  it  having  been 
originally  a  distinct  service.  It  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  incident  has  been  related. 

*  The  prelates  whom  we  found,  were  the 
archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  very  aged  bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  whom  we 
saw  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
the  age,  and  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  Bristol, 
and  Ely.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  three, 
since  bishop  of  Durham,  commended  the  mo¬ 
deration  manifested  in  our  service  for  the  4th 
of  July.  This  was  gratifying;  as  it  had  been 
pronounced  by  some  on  our  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  that  the  said  service  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient,  to  induce  a  rejection  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  American  Church. 

.  presumed,  however,  that  such 

civility  is  the  usual  courtesy  of  the  place. 


I  ther  the  episcopal  communion  were  not 
numerous  in  New  York:  and  was  an- 
swered  by  the  Doctor  in  the  affirmative, 
with  further  thanks  for  the  license 
granted.  The  king  then  passed  to  the 
next  in  the  circle,  and  after  a  little 
while  we  withdrew,  with  the  arch¬ 
bishop.* 

We  had  contemplated  this  measure 
of  waiting  on  the  king,  as  of  peculiar 
delicacy.  In  the  character  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
should  have  thought  it  inconsistent  in 
us,  to  have  made  any  application  to  the 
civil  authority  of  Great  Britain.  The 
act  of  parliament,  had  laid  on  the  arch¬ 
bishop  the  obtaining  of  the  consent  of 
the  king,  under  his  sign  manual.  This 
consent  had  been  obtained,  before  our 
going  to  court;  and  therefore,  we  saw 
no  impropriety  in  the  visit. 

Sunday,  February  4th.  We  attended 
at  the  palace  of  Lambeth,  for  consecra¬ 
tion.  The  assistants  of  the  archbishop, 
on  the  occasion,  were  the  archbishop  of 
York,  who  presented;  and  the  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  and  the  bishop  of  Pe¬ 
terborough  who  joined  with  the  two 
archbishops,  in  the  imposition  of  hands. 
It  was  particularly  agreeable  to  us,  to 
see  among  them  tne  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  because  we  had  all  along  under¬ 
stood,  that  in  the  beginning,  this  aged 
and  venerable  prelate  had  entertained 
scruples,  on  the  subject  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  our  church:  and  it  was  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  his  lordship,  that  such  a 
point  was  made  of  the  descent  into  hell, 
in  the  apostles’  creed.  We  presumed, 
that  his  difficulties  were  now  removed. 
Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  archbishop’s  chap¬ 
lains,  preached;  and  Dr.  Randolph,  the 
other  chaplain,  read  the  prayers.  The 
sermon,  was  a  sensible  discussion  of  the 
long  litigated  subject  of  the  authority  of 


*  While  we  were  waiting  in  our  places,  un¬ 
til  the  king  should  come  to  us  in  his  passing 
from  one  attendant  to  another,  there  occurred 
an  additional  instance  of  the  attention  of  the 
archbishop  to  the  delicacy  of  our  situation. 
When  the  king  speaks  to  you,  said  he,  you 
will  only  bow:  adding,  with  a  smile — when  an 
English  bishop  is  presented,  he  does  some¬ 
thing  more.  This  alluded  to  the  ancient  form 
of  doing  homage  for  his  barony  on  his  knees. 
We  were  aware  of  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  we  stood:  but  it  was  considerate,  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  mistake. 
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the  church,  to  ordain  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies.  The.  text  was: — **Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.”  I  Cor. 
xiv.  40.  The  discourse,  had  very  little 
I  reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  occa- 
I  sion.  The  truth  was,  as  the  archbishop 
had  told  us  on  Friday,  on  our  way  to 
court,  that  he  had  spoken  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  friend  to  compose  a  sermon  for  the 
occasion;  and  had  given  him  a  sketch  of 
what  he  wished  to  be  the  scope  of  it. 
This  friend  had  just  sent  him  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  domestic  calamity,  which  would 
excuse  him  from  attendance;  and  the 
archbishop  was  then  under  the  neces¬ 
sity,  of  ^ving  a  short  notice  to  one  of 
his  chaplains. 

The  consecration  was  performed  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palace  of  the  arch-  j 
bishop;  in  the  presence  of  his  family 
and  his  household,  and  very  few  others; 
among  whom  was  my  old  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Duche.  I  had  asked  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  leave  to  introduce  him:  and  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  he 
was  there;  the  recollection  of  the  benefit 
which  I  had  received  from  his  instruc¬ 
tions  in  early  life,  and  a  tender  sense  of 
the  attentions  which  he  had  shown  me 
almost  from  my  infancy,  together  with 
the  impressions  left  by  the  harmony 
which  had  subsisted  between  us  in  the 
discharge  of  our  joint  pastoral  duty  in 
Philadelphia,  being  no  improper  accom¬ 
paniments  to  the  feelings  suited  to  tlie 
present  very  interesting  transaction  of 
my  life.  I  hope,  that  1  felt  the  weight 
of  the  occasion.  May  God  bless  the 
meditations  and  the  recollections  by 
which  I  had  endeavoured  to  prepare 
myself  for  it;  and  give  them  their  due 
effect  on  my  temper  and  conduct,  in  the 
new  character  in  which  I  am  to  appear! 

The  solemnity  being  over,  we  dined 
with  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops;  and 
spent  with  them  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  I  took  occasion  to  mention  to  his 
grace  my  conviction,  that  the  American 
church  would  be  sensible  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  now  shown;  and  my  trust,  that  the 
American  bishops,  besides  the  usual  in¬ 
centives  to  duty,  would  have  this  in  ad¬ 
dition;  lest  the  church  of  England  should 
have  cause  to  regret  her  act,  performed 
on  this  day  He  answered,  that  he  fully 
believed  there  would  be  no  such  cause; 
^at  the  prospect  was  very  agreeable  to 
him;  that  he  bore  a  great  alection  .for 


our  church;  and  that  he  should  be  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  hear  of  her  prosperity;  and 
also  ot  the  safe  arrival  and  the  welfare 
of  us  individually. 

After  spending  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  very  agreeably,*  we  took  our 
leave,  which  was  afiectionate  on  both 
sides;  and  on  our  part  with  hearts^eeply 
sensible  of  the  regard  which  had  been 
shown  to  our  church,  and  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  civilities  which  we  had  received.* 


[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

TEARS  OF  PENITENCE. 

To  shed  the  tear  of  penitence 
And  heave  the  contrite  sigh. 

Will  ever  be  the  cbrislian's  lot 
Until  be  reigns  on  high. 

Yea,  in  tbe  eye  which  sparkles  bright 
With  glory  near  in  view; 

That  eye  oft  glistens  with  the  gems 
Of  penitential  dew. 

Such  gems  like  morning  dew-dt*opt  shine. 
Brilliant  with  varied  beams; 

For  on  each  tear,  with  heavenly  rays, 

The  sun  of  mercy  gleams. 

Nay,  brighter  is  the  shower  of  grief. 

Bright  with  the  best  of  signs; 

For  there — grace  beaming  on  the  drops, 
fTbe  emerald  rainbow  shines. 

’Tis  good  to  weep>— our  virtue  blooms 
Bedew’d  with  frequent  tears: 

As  Nature  after  nightly  showers. 

New  strength  and  beauty  wears. 

*  During  dinner  this  day  at  Lambeth,  we 
were  surprized  at  a  conversation  introduced 
by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough.  We  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  it  a  sort  of  adjunct  to 
the  claim  of  churchmanship  to  consider  the 

EtKtev  or  “  Koysd  Portraiture”  as 

a  true  expression  of  the  feelings  of  king 
Charles  1.  in  some  of  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life.  The  bishop  remarked,  and 
his  brethren  assented  to  the  position,  that  the 
contrary  was  now  clearly  proved,  by  a  late 
publication  of  some  papers  of  lord  Claren¬ 
don  These  papers,  it  was  said,  show  the 
work  to  have  been  written  by  bishop  6au- 
den.  The  simplicity  of  the  style  of  the  work, 
and  the  contrary  property  said  to  be  discem- 
able  in  the  writings  of  that  bishop,  are  the 
circumstances  which  inclined  Mr.  Hume  to 
give  the  credit  of  the  composition  to  the 
king. 

t  See  Revelation  IV.  3.  The  “  rainbow,”  which 
St  John  saw,  round  about  the  throne  in  sight  like 
unto  an  emenUd,”  is  interpreted  as  typical  of  the 
covenant  of  grace. 
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MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

[The  following  abstract  of  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  which  has  appeared  in  our  country,  is  co¬ 
pied  from  the  Missionary  Register  for  January  last. 
It  is  made  introductory  to  a  general  survey  of  the 
Pnites^ant  missionary  stations  throughout  the  world 
in  their  geographical  order.  We  publish  the  abstract 
with  an  intention  to  follow  it  with  the  survey. 

Few  subjects  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  pious 
at  this  time,  than  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Heathen.  We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  following  papers,  being  pei-suaded  that  no  one 
will  regret  the  time  as  mispent  in  which  they  have 
been  enabled  to  acquire  so  great  a  mass  of  reflgious 
information  in  so  small  a  compass  ]  editors. 

The  Duty  of  Christians  to  supply  a 
sufficient  number  of  Missionaries  for 
the  whole  World. 

That  “  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
send  forth  preachers  of  the  gospel,  in 
such  numbers  as  to  furnish  tlie  means  of 
instruction  and  salvation  to  the  whole 
world,”  is  the  leading  proposition  of  an 
able  tract,  entitled  “  Tne  Conversion  of 
the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hund¬ 
red  Millions  of  Heathen,  and  the  Ability 
and  Du^  of  the  Churches  respecting 
them.”  This  piece  was  dra>»n  up  by  the 
Rev.  Gordon  Hall  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Newell,  American  Missionaries  at  Bom¬ 
bay;  and  was  published  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  We  are  happy  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  this  Tract 
known  in  this  country,  by  putting  a  copy 
which  we  received  Irom  the  Board  into 
the  hand  Qf  a  friend,  who  has  republish¬ 
ed  it,  and  given  it  an  extensive  circula¬ 
tion. 

We  shall  here  extract,  as  well  suited 
to  prepare  the  reader  to  travel  with  us 
in  the  following  “  Survey”  round  the 
world,  such  parts  of  this  I'ract  as  shew 
the  grounds  of  Christian  duty  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  whole  Heathen  world,  and 
prove  the  ability  of'  Christians,  by  due 
exertions,  to  fulfil  this  duty. 

On  the  necessity  of  combining  the  in¬ 
structions  of  living  teachers  with  those 
of  the  word,  the  writers  remark — 

**  That  the  gospel  is  to  be  propagated 
by  instruction,  will  be  readily  admitted. 
But  there  may  be  some  diversity  of  opi¬ 
nion,  as  to  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued;  whether  it  should  be  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity— or  the  distribution  of  the 
scriptures— or,  what  is  emphatically 
called^  the  preaching  of  the  word.  These 


methods  are  all,  doubtless,  the  legitimate 
means  of  disseminating  the  Gospel;  and 
will  each  produce  the  greatest  effect, 
when  they  all  proceed  together,  and  arc 
duly  proportioned  to  one  another.  But 
every  attentive  reader  of  the  word  of 
God  must  be  convinced,  that  the  great¬ 
er  stress  is  there  placed  on  preaching. 
When  our  Lord  commanded  that  hfs 
kingdom  should  be  established  in  all  the  • 
world,  the  means  which  he  pointed  out 
for  eftecting  the  object  was  preaching 
the  gospel  to  every  creature;  and  StPaui 
tells  us,  that  ‘  when  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them 
that  believe.  It  is  fully  implied  in  this 
declaration,  that  God  nas  been  pleased 
to  APPOINT  what  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  esteems  folly,  viz.  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  as  the  grand  instrument 
and  means  of  salvation  in  all  ages,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

In  Christian  countries,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  obviously  ought  to  be 
limited,  only  by  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  able  to  read  it;  but  it  would  be 
an  unwise  application  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Church,  to  proceed  according  to 
this  rule  in  Heathen  and  Mahomedan 
countries.  Preachers  are  wanted,  in  the 
first  place,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
ignorant  and  careless  Heathen  to  the 
word  of  God — secondly,  to  direct  his 
mind  to  such  parts  of  the  sacred  volume 
as  are  best  adapted  to  his  capacity  and 
circumstances — thirdly,  to  make  expla¬ 
nations  where  the  sense  is  not  obvious — 
and,  finally,  to  enforce  the  truths  of 
scripture  by  argument  and  persuasion. 
Without  Christian  teachers,  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  distribution  of  the  Bible,  in  Hea¬ 
then  and'Mahomedan  countries,  would 
be  but  little  better  than  throwing  it  awaj. 
Some  solitary  instances  of  conversion 
there  have  been  in  Heathen  and  Maho- 
mecUn  Lands,  which  were  occasioned  by 
reading  the  Bible  only;  but  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  a  Nation  being 
evangelized  by  the  Bible  without  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

“  Bibles  should,  by  all  means,  be  circu¬ 
lated  extensively  among  the  Heathen; 
but  Ministers  oi  the  Gospel  should  1^ 
sent  along  with  them.  Thousands  of  Bi¬ 
bles  may  be  sent  with  every  Preacher  ot 
the  Gospel;  but  they  should  not  be  sent 

alone.  Sending  Teachers  without  the  Bi' 
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ble,  was  the  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome: 
let  it  not  be  the  error  of  Protestants  to 
send  the  Bible  without  Preachers.’’ 

In  estimating,  in  the  following  extract, 
the  number  of  Missionaries  required  for 
the  Heathen,  the  authors  have  taken  the 
Population  of  the  World  at  what  some 
writers  consider  a  medium  statement. 
On  this  subject,  geographers  entertain 
very  different  opinions  among  them¬ 
selves. 

‘  As  to  the  number  of  Preachers,  the 
same  reasons  which  prove  the  duty  of 
sending  one,  equally  prove  the  duty  of 
sending  as  many  as  are  requisite  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  command  of  Christ,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

*  If  we  send  half-a-dozen  Missionaries 
to  a  country  where  there  are  as  many 
millions  of  souls,  we  are  too  apt  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  we  have  discharged  our  duty 
to  that  country — we  have  sent  them  the 
Gospel.  The  tact,  however,  is — we  have 
only  sent  the  Gospel  to  a  few  individu¬ 
als  in  that  nation.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  never  hear  of  our  Missionaries,  or 
the  religion  which  they  teach.  The  thing 
that  Christ  commands,  is,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  EVERY  CREATURE — not  merely 
to  a  few  individuals  in  every  nation. 

'  *  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  by  ge¬ 
neral  expressions  and  vague  notions.  Let 
us  look  at  the  simple  fact.  The  Mission¬ 
ary  goes  to  some  part  of  the  Heathen 
World.  He  selects  a  town  or  village, 
the  best  adapted  to  his  object:  and  there 
he  fixes  his  residence.  When  he  has 
learned  the  language  of  the  people,  he 
begins  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  where  he  resides,  and  he  makes  oc¬ 
casional  excursions  to  the  distance  of  for¬ 
ty  or  fifty  miles  around  him.  If  he  is 
such  a  man  as  Brainerd  or  Swartz,  in  a 
populous  country,  some  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  may,  perhaps,  occasionally  hear 
his  voice  in  tne  course  of  his  Ministry; 
but  his  labours  are  principally  confined 
to  a  few  thousands. 

‘  That  the  number  of  Missionaries  at 
present  employed  in  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  among  unevangelized  nations  is  no¬ 
thing  like  an  adequate  supply,  will  be 
evident  from  a  moment’s  attention  to  the 
following  general  survey. 

‘  Let  the  Population  of  the  Globe  be 
computed  at  eight  hundred  millions: 

Asia .  500,000,000 

Africa  -  -  -  -  90,000,000 

VoL.  I 


Europe  ....  180,000,000 

America  ....  30,000,000 


Total  -  .  800,000,000 
‘  The  number  who  bear  the  Christian 
name  throughout  the  whole  world,  may 
be  ascertained  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose. 

*  Europe,  we  know,  contains  the  great¬ 
est  pait  of  the  Christian  population  of 
the  globe.  After  deducting  about  three 
millions  of  Mahomedans,  we  may  allow 
the  whole  remaining  population  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  be  Christian,  in 
a  very  general  acceptation  of  that  term. 

*In  the  United  States  of  America, 
there  are  about  eight  millions  that  may 
also  be  reckoned  Christians.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Population  of  the  European  posses¬ 
sions  in  North  and  South  America  is  not 
accurately  determined;  but  it  probably  is 
not  far  from  ten  millions. 

‘  If  we  include  Abyssinia  in  the  list 
of  Christian  nations,  we  may  allow  about 
three  millions  of  Christians  for  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa. 

^  The  late  Rev.  H.  Martyn  computed 
the  Christians,  of  all  denominations,  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  at  nine  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  If  we  allow  one  hundred  thousand 
more  for  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  one  million  for  Western  Asia,  we 
shall  have  a  total,  in  the  whole  of  Asia, 
of  two  millions. 

‘  According  to  the  foregoing  estimate, 
the  Christian  population  of  the  'world 
will  stand  as  follows: — 

In  Asia . 2,000,000 

Africa .  3,000,000 

Europe  -  -  -  177,000,000 

America  ....  18,000,000 


In  all  the  World  -  -  200,000,000 
‘This  amount,  deducted  from  the 
whole  population  of  the  earth,  leaves  us 

SIX  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  of  the  huiUaU 

race,  to  whom  Christ  has  not  yet  been 
preached! 

‘  If  this  calculation  be  at  all  correct, 
it  demonstrates  the  melancholy  fact,  that, 
in  eighteen  hundred  years,  only  about 
one-murth  part  of  the  world  has  been 
evangelized;  and  that,  if  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  should  be  no  more  rapid  in 
future  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  it  will 
not  be  spread  through  the  world  in  five 
thousand  years  to  come!  How  distres- 
sing  this  prospect  to  every  benevolent 
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mind — to  all  who  have  been  taught  to 
say  from  the  heart,  Thy  kingdom  come? 
Let  us  hope,  however,  and  let  us  pray, 
that  God,  in  mercy  to  our  miserable  and 
guilty  world,  may  cut  short  the  reign  of 
sin,  and  speedily  establish  the  holy  and 
peaceful  kingdom  of  His  Son  over  all  the 
earth. 

*  Rut  what  exertion  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  now  making  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  her  Lord?  What 
means  are  Christians  using  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  six  hundred  millions  of  their 
fellow  beings,  for  whom  Christ  died, 
and  to  whom  He  commanded  that  his 
Gospel  should  be  preached?  What  num¬ 
ber  of  preachers  have  they  sent  forth,  to 
instruct  this  great  multitude?  The  num¬ 
ber  of  missionaries,  actually  labouring 
for  the  conversion  of  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  is  only  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  in  all  the  world;  that  is, 
one  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  seven  hundred  thousand  souls! 

An  enumeration  is  then  made  of  357 
Missionaries,  sent  by  Christians  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Heathen;  which  number,  it  is  sta¬ 
ted,  consists  of  102  in  Asia,  61  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  194  in  America:  but  the  enume¬ 
ration  is  erroneous,  as  it  includes  the 
wives  of  the  missionaries  of  the  United 
bretheren,  but  not  those  of  others;  and 
ranks  also  among  missionaries  to  the 
Heathen,  some  who  are  ministering  ex¬ 
clusively  to  professed  Christians.  It  will 
appear,  however,  from  the  following  ‘  Sur¬ 
vey,’  that  the  number  of  missionaries 
sent  to  the  heathen  is  now  considerably 
increased,  and  that  they  are  assisted  by 
a  goodly  company  of  native  teachers. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  mission¬ 
aries  required,  it  is  stated— 

‘  If  we  allow  only  one  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  to  every  twenty  thousand  souls 
throughout  the  evangelized  parts  of  the 
world,  the  claims  of  the  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe  will  be  as  follow: 


Number  of 


Heathen  Population 

in  Missionaries  required: 

Asia  -  - 

498,000,000  - 

-  24,900 

Africa  -  - 

87,000,000  - 

-  4,350 

Europe 

-  3,000,000  - 

-  -  150 

America 

12,000,000  - 

-  -  600 

Total  - 

600,000,000  - 

so, 000 

‘  Thirty  thousand  Missionaries  for  the 
whole  world.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
number  of  Missionaries  now  in  the  field 


is,  to  the  number  required,  but  little  more 
than  one  to  one  hundred!  The  harvest 
tmly  is  plenteouSy  but  the  labourers  are 
few! 

‘  One  foreign  Missionary  to  twenty 
thousand  souls  may  be  considered  a  to¬ 
lerable  supply;  because,  wherever  the 
Gospel  is  preached  and  its  power  expe¬ 
rienced,  NATIVE  PREACHERS  will  he  rai¬ 
sed  up  on  the  spot  to  aid  the  Missiona¬ 
ries,  and  ultimately  to  take  the  work  off 
their  hands. 

The  authors  argue,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Christians,  with  due  exertions, 
to  furnish  this  supply  of  Missionaries; 
and  illustrate  their  argument,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Churches,  or  Congregations, 
of  their  own  country,  in  the  following 
manner: — 

‘  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  pretend 
to  say,  that,  in  all  Christendom,  there 
are  not  so  many  as  thirty  thousand  pi¬ 
ous  men,  of  suitable  age  and  talents,  who 
might  enter  the  Missionary  field,  if  there 
were  nothing  to  prevent  them.  Let  it 
then  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  are 
men  enough;  and,  what  will  be  as  rea¬ 
dily  admitted,  that  America,  according 
to  her  population,  has  her  share  of  the 
men  who  might  constitute  the  number 
of  Missionaries.  How  many,  therefore, 
of  the  requisite  number  of  Missionaries 
can  the  American  Churches  furnish? 

‘  It  would  be  a  moderate  calculation, 
to  estimate  the  number  of  Churches  in 
America  at  4000.  Again,  it  would  be 
moderate  to  estimate  the  whole  number 
of  Communicants,  in  all  the  churches,  at 
600,000.  Now  could  it  be  thought  a  hea¬ 
vy  burden  for  a  Church  of  150  Members, 
uniting  together  in  the  object,  to  select 
and  educate  one  young  man  for  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work?  For  the  present,  let  it 
be  admitted,  that  each  Church  might  ea¬ 
sily  thus  educate  a  youth,  and  that  seven 
I  years  would  be  requisite  in  preparing 
nim  for  the  work.  Then,  in  the  space  of 
seven  years,  the  4000  Churches  would 
furnish  4000  Missionaries. 

‘  In  the  next  place,  let  it  be  admitted, 
that  America  contains  one-fourth  part 
of  the  Christian  Churches;  and  that  Great 
Britain  and  all  the  other  European  States 
contain  only  three-fourths,  wnich  will  be 
considered  as  giving  America  more  than 
her  just  proportion.  Then,  while  the 
American  Churches  provide  4000  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  European  Churches  would 
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provide  12,000;  which,  added  together, 
would  amount  to  16,000  Missionaries 
furnished  every  seven  years. 

‘  Now  to  make  ample  deduction  for 
the  mortality  and  defection  of  Missiona¬ 
ries,  let  it  be  supposed,  that,  of  all  those 
who  are  sent  forth  at  any  given  time, 
one-third  die  or  leave  the  work  in  seven 
years,  two-thirds  in  fourteen,  and  the 
whole  in  twenty-one  years.  After  ma¬ 
king  this  large  allowance,  still,  if  the 
whole  number  of  16,000  were  sent  every 
seven  years,  it  would  appear,  from  ac¬ 
curate  calculation,  that,  in  seven  years 
from  the  time  wlien  the  Churches  begin 
to  prepare  the  youth,  there  would  be 
16,000  Missionaries  in  the  field;  in  four¬ 
teen,  there  would  be  more  than  26,000; 
and,  in  twenty-one  years,  there  would 
be  more  than  30,000  Labourers,  actual¬ 
ly  in  the  field. 

‘  Here  then  is  a  plan,  which,  if  enter¬ 
ed  on  immediately,  and  executed  with 
fidelity,  would,  in  less  than  twenty-one 
years,  furnish  such  a  number  of  Mission¬ 
aries  as  would  be,  in  a  good  degree,  a 
supply  for  evangelizing  the  whole  world! 
Yes,  this  wliole  supply  of  Labourers, 
vast  as  it  may  seem,  might  be  furnished 
in  so  short  a  time,  that  many  who  are 
now  exhorted  to  aid  the  object,  might 
live  to  see  it  fully  accomplished.  And 
what  would  they  seer  They  would  be¬ 
hold  thirty  thousand  Ambassadors  of 
Christ,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  preaching  the  W ord  of  Life 
to  every  creature!  What  would  this  be, 
but  that  long-expected  day,  when  the 
waif  of  the  Lord  shall  be  known  upon 
earth,  and  his  saving  health  among  all 
nations;  and  when,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same, 
the  J\r ime  of  Jehovah  shall  he  great  among 
the  Gentiles;  and,  in  every  place,  incense 
shall  be  offered  to  h  is  JV %me,  and  a  pure 
offering/  O,  glorious  day!  and  glorious 
that  work  which  is  to  usher  it  in! 

‘  In  furnishing  this  adequate  number, 
no  greater  sacrifices,  no  greater  exer¬ 
tions  are  required,  than  that  one  hund- ' 
red  and  fifty  pious  persons,  combining 
their  means,  should,  in  the  course  of  sev¬ 
en  years,  furnish  one  Missionary. 

‘  But  let  the  inquiry  be  more  particu¬ 
lar.  Are  the  Churches  able  to  provide 
this  number  of  Missionaries,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  them  after  they  have  taken  the  field? 

‘  It  isgranted  that  there  are  suitable  I 


men  enough,  if  they  were  disposed  to  go, 
and  if  the  Churches  were  able  to  send 
them  to  the  work. 

‘There  are  three  ways,  in  which 
Christians  might  furnish  the  requisite 
pecuniary  aid,  without  depriving  them¬ 
selves  of  their  ease,  their  comforts,  or 
the  increase  of  their  wealth.  These  are, 
FIRST,  a  trifling  increase  of  their  indus¬ 
try;  SECONDLY,  a  very  little  more  fru¬ 
gality  and  self-denial,  in  their  manner 
of  living;  and,  thirdly,  by  appropria¬ 
ting  a  small  part  of  their  annual  income 
to  the  object. 

The  first  of  these  resources — an  in¬ 
crease  of  industry — the  Missionaries 
consider  as  sufficient  for  preparing  the 
Labourers  for  the  field;  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  each  individual  of  the  150  may 
gain  thereby,  on  the  average,  one  or  two 
dollars  per  annum,  and  that  wealthy 
persons  and  public  establishments  lend 
their  aid  in  education. 

For  the  support  of  Missionaries  so 
prepared,  it  is  argued  that  a  little  more 
frugality  and  charity  will  suffice.  On 
these  points  it  is  urged — 

‘  Frugality  and  selfrdenial  in  the 
mode  of  living,  are  here  considered  in 
application  to  decoration  of  buildings, 
to  dress,  servants,  and  equipage,  sugars, 
teas,  wines,  liquors  and  other  luxuries, 
and  also  to  amusements.  Millions  are 
annually  expended  bn  these  things;  and 
they  are  carried  to  an  extent,  which 
causes  not  only  an  immense  waste  of 
money,  but  is  also  injurious  both  to  soul 
and  body. 

.  ‘  So  generally  is  this  the  case,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  family,  nay,  scarce¬ 
ly  an  individual,  in  the  country,  who, 
by  a  little  pious  frugality  and  self-deni¬ 
al  in  the  use  of  these  costly  luxuries, 
might  not  thereby  annually  save  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
find  it  for  his  real  comfort  and  benefit 
in  the  present  life.  And  if  his  faith 
for  a  moment,  transport  him  forward  to 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  what  does  he  be¬ 
hold?  At  the  right-hand  of  God,  he  sees 
a  vast  multitude,  collected  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  How  came  they  there?  He 
now  learns,  that,  while  himself  was  up¬ 
on  the  earth,  he,  with  many  others,  con¬ 
scientiously  moderated  their  use  of  the 
i  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life;  and  em¬ 
ployed  these  pious  savings  in  sending 
abroad  that  Gospel,  bjr  which  this  multi- 
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tude  believed  in  Christ,  and  have  enter¬ 
ed  into  life! 

‘  But  with  all  the  claims  of  this  Object 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  number 
of  articles  of  living  in  which  expense 
might  so  easily  be  saved  on  the  other, 
suppose  that  each  individual  Christian, 
on  an  average,  saves,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  no  more  than  two  dollars  for  the 
Missionary  Treasury.  This  alone,  the 
number  of  Christians  being  600,000, 
would  give  an  annual  sum  of  1,200^000 
dollars  (or  300,000f.)  sterling  for  the 
support  of  Missionaries  in  the  field. 

‘  In  the  next  place,  suppose  that  the 
Annual  Income  of  each  Cnristian,  on  an 
average,  is  but  twenty  dollars,  or  that 
the  excess  of  his  earnings,  above  his  ex¬ 
penses,  amount  only  to  one  dollar:  and 
will  not  this  estimate  appear  very  low, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  day-labourer  who  does  not 
save  more  than  this  from  the  earnings 
of  a  year,  and  that  many  thousands  of 
Christians  gain  ten  times  this  sum?  Let 
then  the  average  income  of  each  Chris- 
tain  be  put  at  twenty  dollars  a  year- 
Then,  supposing  each  one  to  devote  but 
the  tenth  part  of  his  income  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Cause,  this,  from  the  whole  of 
Christians,  would  again  amount  to  the 
anjiual  sum  of  1,200,000  dollars,  (or  ano¬ 
ther  300,000/.  sterling,)  which  added  to 
the  former  sum,  wxiuld  give  annually  to 
the  Missionary  Treasury  no  less  than 
two  million  four  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  or  600,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

*  This  sum  would  give  to  each  of  the 
4000  Missionaries,  who  would  be  in  the 
field  the  first  seven  years,  an  annual  sa¬ 
lary  of  600  dollars:  k.  would  give  more 
than  350  dollars  to  each  of  the  6667,  who 
would  be  in  the  field  in  the  second  se¬ 
ven  years;  and  it  would  give  annually 
320  dollars  to  each  of  the  7500  Mission¬ 
aries,  which  is  that  part  of  the  whole 
30,000  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
American  Churches. 

‘  Now  there  are  several  considera¬ 
tions  to  show  that  this  little  sum,  contri¬ 
buted  annually  by  each  Church,  would 
be  abundantly  sufficient;  not  only  for 
the  salaries  of  the  Missionaries,  but  for 
the  other  contingent  expenses  ^of  the 
Mission. 

‘  It  may  well  be  hoped,  that  the  smal¬ 
lest  ^lary  just  stated,  which  the  Annu¬ 
al  Missionary.  Revenue  gives  even  to  the 


whole  number  of  Missionaries,  would, 
on  an  average,  be  equal  to  their  support. 

*  This  may  be  hoped,  for  two  reasons; 
First,  because  many  Missionaries  would 
go  to  those  places  where  living  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  cheap,  and  where  the  highest 
success  of  their  Mission  would  require 
them  so  far  to  labour  as  agriculturists, 
mechanics,  and  artisans,  or  as  teachers 
and  translators,  as  almost  or  entirely  to 
support  themselves.  The  difference  by 
which  their  support  would  fall  short  of 
the  average  salary,  being  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  Missionaries  in 
more  expensive  stations,  would  proba¬ 
bly,  make  the  average  sum  of  320  dol¬ 
lars  to  each  man  suracient  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  whole. 

‘  The  second  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  sum  may  be  sufficient,  is  the 
probability,  that,  as  yet,  the  best  system 
of  economy,  in  the  management  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Missions,  has  not  been  adopted. 
It  will  always  be  a  solemn  duty  to  seek 
the  most  economical  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  Missions.  And,  while  we  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  Churches  are  willing 
to  contribute  according  to  the  self-de¬ 
nying  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  becomes  us 
also  to  inquire  whether  Missionaries  are 
willing  to  labour  in  the  same  self-deny¬ 
ing  spirit.  No  doubt,  the  deeper  the 
Churches  drink  of  the  cup  of  self-deni¬ 
al  at  home,  the  more  eftectually  their 
Missionaries  abroad  will  imbibe  the  same 
heavenly  spirit. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  first  Christians  would  produce 
wonders,  both  among  Labourers  in  the 
field  and  their  protectors  at  home. 

‘  But  (say  the  Missionaries)  to  come 
nearer  to  our  own  age,  let  us  look,  fora 
moment,  to  that  great  and  ancient 
Church,  whose  corruptions  we  must  de¬ 
plore,  but  whose  liberanty  and  zeal  we 
should  do  well  to  imitate.  How  have 
the  Roman-Catholic  Christians,  by  their 
habitual  liberalities,  constantly  kept 
their  Missionary  Treasury  overflowing 
with  silver  and  gold!  To  say  nothing 
of  the  millions  which  they  have  expend¬ 
ed  in  other  countries,  behold  their  mag- 
nificient  Churches  erected  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  India  to  the  other!  Behold, 
too,  the  thousands  of  their  Missionaries, 
travelling  into  all  the  earth;  sustaining 
labours,  privations,  and  sufferings,  be- 
I  yond  a  parallel  in  modern  ages!  ^hold 
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them  doing  all  this  to  extend  the  domin- 
ion  of  their  Church!  Why  will  not  Pro¬ 
testant  Christians  do  as  much  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  glorious  kin^om  of  their  Re¬ 
deemer  among  men?  If  they  would  con¬ 
tribute  as  liberally,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  support  of  Missionaries; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  Protest¬ 
ant  Missionaries  submit  to  such  poverty 
and  privations  as  the  Catholic  Missiona¬ 
ries  nave  sustained,  they  would  not  find 
it  difficult  to  bring  their  expenses  within 
the  limits  of  320  dollars  annually  to 
each  man.  It  is  mantained,  however, 
that  the  Missionary’s  usefulness  will 
generally  be,  in  a  great  measure,  pro- 
;  portionate  to  the  pecuniary  aid  wnich 
ne  receives,  in  prosecuting  the  various 
methods  of  advancing  Christian  know¬ 
ledge  among  the  ignorant. 

‘  Again,  to  show  that  the  Missionary 
Revenue,  as  before  estimated,  would 
prove  an  adecjuate  support  forthenumber 
of  Missionaries,  we  may  consider,  that, 
from  the  time  when  the  plan  is  adopted, 
seven  years  are  allowed  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  first  4000  Missionaries:  con¬ 
sequently,  none  of  the  annual  income  of 
2,400,000  dollars,  for  the  support  of 
Missionaries  in  the  field,  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  during  these  seven  years;  but 
would  go  on  accumulating,  and  might 
be  funded  for  future  use.  Besides,  after 
the  first  4000  enter  the  field,  for  the 
seven  following  years  the  income  would 
exceed  the  salaries  of  the  Missionaries, 
and  still  further  increase  the  fund  in 
reserve. 

*  ‘  But  what  is  still  more,  from  the  com¬ 

mencement  of  the  work  to  the  time  when 
i  the  final  number  of  Missionaries  to  be 
supported  would  be  in  the  field,  is  twen- 
I  ty-one  years.  And  this  is  about  the 
period  in  which  the  population  of  the 
country  doubles.  If  then  the  number  of 
the  pious  should  increase  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  general" increase  of  the 
population,  their  number  would  be 
doubled  also;  and  consequently,  those 
resources  for  the  support  of  Missions, 
which  have  been  named,  would  every 
Way  be  doubled. 

To  these  resources  must  be  added 
legacies,  donations,  and  collections; 
and, 

‘  It  should  be  considered  (the  Authors 
further  urge)  that  this  great  demand 
for  Missionaries  from  foreign  countries 


must  not  be  contemplated  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  demand.  So  far  as  Christianity 
gains  a  footing  in  any  country,  in  the 
same  degree  will  that  country  furnish 
its  own  Ministers  and  the  means  of  their 
support.  It  costs  the  Heathen  Nations 
more  to  support  Idolatry,  than  it  would 
to  support  Christianity,  Consequently, 
as  fast  as  they  become  converted,  they 
will  be  abundantly  able  to  support  the 
Christian  Religion  among  them,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  foreign  aid.  Hence,  when 
Christians  enter  fully  into  the  great 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  duly 
trusting  in  God  for  the  success  of  their 
exertions,  they  may  anticipate  the  time 
as  near  at  hand,  when  those  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  Heathen,  which  have 
been  so  long  prostituted  to  the  support 
of  their  senseless  idols,  will  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  support  of  the  Holy  Reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus;  and  when  the  burden, 
which  now  lies  upon  the  Christian 
Churches,  will  thus  happily  be  removed. 

*  From  such  remarks  as  have  now  been 
made,  does  there  not  appear  as  much 
certainty  as  the  nature  of  such  things 
can  possibly  admit,  that,  if  each  Chris¬ 
tian  would  contribute  annually  the  small 
sum  which  has  been  mentioneil,  it  would 
be  an  abundant  support  for  the  requisite 
number  of  Missionaries,  as  long  as  the 
demand  should  continue? 

*The  smallness  of  this  sum  should  be 
well  considered.  For  the  completion  ot 
the  whole  work,  only  five,  or  at  most 
but  six  dollars,  are  required,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  from  each  Christian  annually.  He 
has  three  resources  for  raising  this  little 
sum;  viz.  a  little  addition  to  his  accus¬ 
tomed  industry,  a  little  additional  fru¬ 
gality  in  his  style  of  living,  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  a  small  part  of  his  annual 
income;  there  being,  at  the  same  time, 
many  ways,  by  which  the  poor,  were  it 
necessary,  might  be  relieved,  even  from 
this  little  sum,  without  burdening  the 
rich. 

It  is  well  remarked — 

‘  The  great  secret  lies  in  pursuading 
every  Christian  to  do  his  part  in  the 
work.  And  how  easily,  now  soon, 
might  this  be  done,  would  every  one, 
whose  office  it  is  to  plead  the  cause  of 
God  among  the  Churches,  faithfully  and 
perseveriiigly  urge  on  the  consciences 
of  his  people,  the  claims,  which  their 
Crucified  Redeemer  and  their  perishing 
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fellow-men  liave  on  their  liberality  and 
exertions;  and  the  infinite  privilege  of 
becoming  co-workers  with  Christ,  in 
building  up  His  everlasting  Kingdom! 

‘  Yes,  the  whole  calculation  is  a  mo¬ 
derate  one.  Let  the  Churches  examine 
and  deliberate.  Let  Christians  in  their 
conferences,  their  families,  and  their 
closets,  scrutinize  every  part  of  it.  And 
let  each  one  inquire  solemnly  with  him¬ 
self,  whether  he  might  not,  in  the  three 
ways  which  have  been  mentioned,  raise 
his  annual  contribution,  without  any 
material  variation  of  his  ease,  his  com¬ 
forts,  or  the  increase  of  his  fortune. 

*  If  Christians  would  deliberately  ex¬ 
amine  and  weigh  the  subject,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  consciences  would  not 
suffer  them  to  do  less  tl)an  what  is  now 

fmoposed;  and,  considering  how  infinite- 
y  great  and  glorious  the  object  is,  and 
how  abundant  their  ability,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  their  consciences  would 
allow  them  to  be  so  slow  in  fulfilling 
the  great  command  of  their  Redeemer. 
The  work  is  truly  a  stupendous  work. 
Taken  up  by  a  few  individuals,  it  is  im¬ 
practicable;  but,  shared  among  the  whole 
multitude  of  Christians,  the  burden 
would  be  very  light. 

The  remainder  of  this  Tract  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  establishing,  by  a  variety  of 
statements  and  reasonings,  which  mani¬ 
fest  enlarged  observation  and  a  devout 
mind,  the  truth  of  two  Propositions — 
That  there  are  most  encouraging  and 
important  openings,  for  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — and.  That,  in  this  work, 
there  are  many  difficulties  to  admonish, 
but  none  to  discourage. 

On  these  topics  we  must  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  two  or  three  extracts;  but  we 
recommend  the  whole  Tract  to  the 
diligent  pemsal  of  our  Readers. 

Among  the  intimations  respecting 
the  openings  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  in  the  world,  we  notice  the 
following: — 

*  An  attentive  examination  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  the  pious  mind  with  a  lively  sense 
of  the  wisQom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  so 
determining  the  bounds  of  the  habitations 
of  men,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord. 
Almost  five-sixtns  of  all  the  Heathens  in 
the  world  are  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 
See  how  God  has  provided  for  their 


conversion  from  idolatry  to  the  true 
religion.  On  the  North,  he  has  given  the 
dominion  to  Imperial  Russia,  across  the 
whole  continent  from  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  to  the  shores  of  America;  and 
has  thus  brought  a  mighty  Christian 
Power  into  contact  with  the  principal 
Heathen  and  Mahomedan  Powers  in 
Asia.  In  the  South,  he  has  planted 
another  Christian  Power  (England), 
which  reigns  over  fifty  millions  of  Hea¬ 
thens,  and  is  connected  by  political  re¬ 
lations  with  a  hundred  millions  more. 
Thus  the  five  hundred  millions  of  Hea¬ 
thens  in  Asia  are  placed,  by  an  allwise 
Providence,  between  two  powerful  Chris¬ 
tian  Empires! 

‘  India  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Protestant  Mission  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years;  and,  within  twen¬ 
ty  years  past,  the  number  of  Missiona¬ 
ries  and  Missionary  Establishments  has 
been  considerably  increased — but  yet 
there  is  room!  There  is  not  even  now  a 
Missionary  to  a  million  ot  souls.  The 
call  for  Missionaries  is  as  great  for  years 
to  come,  as  it  ever  has  been.  It  is  a 
circumstance,  which  calls  for  gratitude 
and  praise  that  in  the  new  Charter  gran¬ 
ted  to  the  East-India  Company,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  has  made  provision  for 
the  regular  introduction  of  Missionaries 
into  their  territories.  But,  independent 
of  this  provision,  there  are  many  open¬ 
ings  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into  those  extensive  and  populous  coun¬ 
tries  comprised  under  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  India.  All  the  countries 
which  lie  on  the  Indus,  Cashmir,  Cabul, 
the  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  Sheiks 
and  Scind,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Company’s  Dominions.  These  are  very 

importantplaces,and  have  never  yet  been 

visited  by  any  Protestant  Missionary. 

Among  the  Difficulties  of  the  work, 
the  Defection  of  Missionaries  is  stated. 
With  a  passage  on  this  subject  we  shall 
conclude  our  extracts  from  this  able 
Tract: — 

‘  The  defection  of  Missionaries  is  a 
lesson  to  humble  and  warn,  but  not  to 
dishearten  us.  In  the  Churches,  many 
who  never  knew  Christ,  come  forward 
and  profess  themselves  His  disciples; 
some  because  they  have  deceived  them¬ 
selves,  and  some  because  they  think  it 
for  their  interest  to  deceive  otners.  This 
is  deeply  to  be  deplored;  but  no  one 
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thinks  it  a  reason  why  the  people  of 
Christ  should  not  profess  His  Name  be- 
fore  men. 

‘  It  is  much  the  same  with  Missiona¬ 
ries.  Some  put  their  hand  to  work,  not 
knowing  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are 
of;  and  others,  without  duly  counting  the 
cost.  'Fhese  may  all  endure  for  a  sea¬ 
son;  but,  in  times  of  trial,  they  will  fall 
away.  Such  will  prove  a  great  discou¬ 
ragement,  both  to  the  Labourers  in  the 
field,  and  to  their  Patrons  at  home.  The) 
lower  the  Missionary  character — weak¬ 
en  the  confidence  reposed  in  it — devour 
the  charities  of  the  pious — disappoint 
their  fondest  hopes — and  dispirit  their 
fellow-soldiers,  by  fleeing  from  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  weakening  their  ranks  in  the 
midst  of  the  foe.  How  solemnly  does 
this  admonish  both  Missionaries  and 
Churches,  to  be  more  earnest  and  con¬ 
stant  in  their  supplications  to  God,  the 
fountain  of  all  grace;  who  alone  can 
give  to  Missionaries  a  heart  to  persevere, 
and  to  the  Churches  faith  to  sustain  all 
disappointments  and  surmount  all  ob¬ 
stacles. 

Circular  Letter  from  the  Pope  to  the 

Irish  Prelates^  on  the  subject  of  Bible 

Schools. 

‘  Rome,  Court  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  September  18,  1819. 

‘  My  Lord, — The  prediction  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  that  ‘  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field; 
but  while  people  slept,  his  enemy  came 
and  sowed  tares  upon  the  wheat,  Mat. 
xvi.  24,  is,  to  the  very  great  injury  indeed 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  seen  verified  in 
these  our  own  days,  particularly  in  Ire¬ 
land:  for  information  has  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  that 
Bible  Schools,  supported  by  the  funds  of 
the  Catholics,  have  been  established  in  al¬ 
most  every  part  of  Ireland,  in  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  charity,  the  inex¬ 
perienced  of  both  sexes  but  particularly 
peasants  and  paupers,  are  allured  by  the 
blandishments  and  even  gifts  of  the  roas¬ 
ters,  and  infected  with  flie  fatal  poison 
of  depraved  doctrines.  It  is  further 
stated,  that  directors  of  these  schools 
are  generally  speaking,  Methodists,  who 
introduce  Bibles,  translated  into  English 
by  ‘  the  Bible  Society,’  and  abounding 
in  errors,  with  the  sole  view  of  seducing 
the  youth,  and  entirely  eradicating  from 


their  minds  the  truths  of  the  orthodox 
faith. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  your 
Lordship  already  perceives  with  what 
solicitiule  and  attention  pastors  are 
bound  to  watch  and  carefully  protect 
their  flock  from  the  ‘  snares  of  wolves, 
who  come  in  the  clothing  of  sheep.’  If 
the  pastors  sleep,  the  enemy  will  quick¬ 
ly  creep  in  by  stealth,  and  sow  the  tares; 
soon  will  the  tares  be  seen  growing 
among  the  wheat,  and  choke  it. 

Every  possible  exertion  must  there¬ 
fore  be  made  to  keep  the  youth  away 
from  these  destructive  schools;  to  warn 
parents  against  suffering  their  children, 
on  any  account  whatever  to  be  led  into 
error.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  ‘snares’  of  the  adversaries,  no  plan 
seems  more  appropriate  than  that  of  es¬ 
tablishing  schools,  wherein  salutary  in¬ 
structions  may  be  imparted  to  paupers 
and  illiterate  country  persons. 

‘  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  bowels  (of 
the  mercy)  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
I  exhort  and  beseech  your  Lordship  to 
guard  your  flock  with  diligence,  and  all 
due  discretion,  from  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  thrusting  themselves  insidi¬ 
ously  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  in  order 
thereby  to  lead  the  unwary  sheep  astray: 
and,  mindful  of  the  forewarning  of  Peter 
the  Apostle,  given  in  these  words,  viz. 

‘  There  shall  also  be  lying  masters 
among  you,  who  shall  bring  in  sects  of 
perdition,’  2  Pet.  ii.  8,  do  you  labour 
with  all  your  might  to  keep  the  ortho¬ 
dox  youtn  from  being  corrupted  by  them 
— an  object  which  will,  I  hope,  bp  easily 
effected  by  the  establishing  of  Catholic 
schools  throughout  your  diocess.  And, 
confidently  trusting,  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance,  your  Lordship 
will,  with  unbounded  zeal,  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  wheat  from  beinjj  choked  by 
the  tares,  I  pray  the  all-good  and  omni¬ 
potent  God  to  guard  and  preserve  you 
safe  many  years.  Your  Lordship’s  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

‘  F.  CardinalFontana.,  Prefect. 

*  C.  M.  Pedicini,  Secretary.’ 

Human  Sacrifices. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  factory  of 
Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast  belonging  to 
the  English  government.  At  the  dis- 
tance  of  150  miles  in  the  interior  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Ashantee,  which  was  ately 
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fellow -men  have  on  their  liberality  and 
exertions;  and  the  infinite  privilege  of 
becoming  co-workers  with  Christ,  in 
building  up  His  everlasting  Kingdom! 

*  Yes,  the  whole  calculation  is  a  mo¬ 
derate  one.  Let  the  Churches  examine 
and  deliberate.  Let  Christians  in  their 
conferences,  their  families,  and  their 
closets,  scrutinize  every  part  of  it.  And 
let  each  one  inquire  solemnly  with  him¬ 
self,  whether  lie  might  not,  in  the  three 
ways  which  have  been  mentioned,  raise 
his  annual  contribution,  without  any 
material  variation  of  his  ease,  his  com¬ 
forts,  or  the  increase  of  his  fortune. 

*  If  Christians  would  deliberately  ex¬ 
amine  and  weigh  the  subject,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  consciences  would  not 
suffer  them  to  do  less  than  what  is  now 

firoposed;  and,  considering  how  infinite- 
y  great  and  glorious  the  object  is,  and 
how  abundant  their  ability,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  their  consciences  would 
allow  them  to  be  so  slow  in  fulfilling 
the  great  command  of  their  Redeemer. 
The  work  is  truly  a  stupendous  work. 
Taken  up  by  a  few  individuals,  it  is  im¬ 
practicable;  but,  shared  among  the  whole 
multitude  of  Christians,  the  burden 
would  be  very  light. 

The  remainder  of  this  Tract  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  establishing,  by  a  variety  of 
statements  and  reasonings,  which  mani¬ 
fest  enlarged  observation  and  a  devout 
mind,  the  truth  of  two  Propositions — 
That  there  are  most  encouraging  and 
important  openings,  for  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — and,  That,  in  this  work, 
there  are  many  difficulties  to  admonish, 
but  none  to  discourage. 

On  these  topics  we  must  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  two  or  three  extracts;  but  we 
recommend  the  whole  Tract  to  the 
diligent  perusal  of  our  Readers. 

Among  the  intimations  respecting 
the  openings  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  in  the  world,  we  notice  the 
following: — 

^  An  attentive  examination  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  the  pious  mind  with  a  lively  sense 
of  the  wisaom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  so 
determining  the  bounds  of  the  habitations 
of  men,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord. 
Almost  five-sixtns  of  all  the  Heathens  in 
the  world  are  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 
See  how  God  has  provided  for  their 


conversion  from  idolatry  to  the  true 
religion.  On  the  North,  he  has  given  the 
dominion  to  Imperial  Russia,  across  the 
whole  continent  from  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  to  the  shores  of  America;  and 
has  thus  brought  a  mighty  Christian 
Power  into  contact  with  the  principal 
Heathen  and  Mahomedan  Powers  in 
Asia.  In  the  South,  he  has  planted 
another  Christian  Power  (England), 
which  reigns  over  fifty  millions  of  Hea¬ 
thens,  and  is  connected  by  political  re¬ 
lations  with  a  hundred  millions  more. 
Thus  the  five  hundred  millions  of  Hea¬ 
thens  in  Asia  are  placed,  by  an  allwise 
Providence,  between  two  powerful  Chris¬ 
tian  Empires! 

‘  India  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Protestant  Mission  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years;  and,  within  twen¬ 
ty  years  past,  the  number  of  Missiona¬ 
ries  and  Missionary  Establishments  has 
been  considerably  increased — but  yet 
there  is  room!  There  is  not  even  now  a 
Missionary  to  a  million  ot  souls.  The 
call  for  Missionaries  is  as  great  for  years 
to  come,  as  it  ever  has  been.  It  is  a 
circumstance,  w^hich  calls  for  gratitude 
and  praise  that  in  the  new  Charter  gran¬ 
ted  to  the  East-India  Company,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  has  made  provision  for 
the  regular  introduction  of  Missionaries 
into  their  territories.  But,  independent 
of  this  provision,  there  are  many  open¬ 
ings  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into  those  extensive  and  populous  coun¬ 
tries  comprised  under  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  India.  All  the  countries 
which  lie  on  the  Indus,  Cashmir,  Cabul, 
the  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  Sheiks 
and  Scind,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Company’s  Dominions.  These  are  very 
important  places,and  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  any  Protestant  Missionary. 

Among  the  Difficulties  of  the  work, 
the  Defection  of  Missionaries  is  stated. 
With  a  passage  on  this  subject  we  shall 
conclude  our  extracts  from  this  able 
Tract: — 

‘  The  defection  of  Missionaries  is  a 
lesson  to  humble  and  warn,  but  not  to 
dishearten  us.  In  the  Churches,  many 
who  never  knew  Christ,  come  forward 
and  profess  themselves  His  disciples; 
some  because  they  have  deceived  them¬ 
selves,  and  some  because  they  think  it 
for  their  interest  to  deceive  others.  This 
is  deeply  to  be  deplored;  but  no  one 
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thinks  it  a  reason  why  the  neople  of 
Christ  should  not  profess  His  Name  be- 
fore  men. 

‘  It  is  much  the  same  with  Missiona- 
ries.  Some  put  their  hand  to  work,  not 
knowing  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are 
of;  and  others,  without  duly  counting  the 
cost.  I'hese  may  all  endure  for  a  sea¬ 
son;  but,  in  times  of  trial,  they  will  fall 
away.  Such  will  prove  a  great  discou¬ 
ragement,  both  to  the  Labourers  in  the 
field,  and  to  their  Patrons  at  home.  Thej 
lower  the  Missionary  character — weak¬ 
en  the  confidence  reposed  in  it — devour 
the  charities  of  the  pious — disappoint 
their  fondest  hopes — and  dispirit  their 
fellow-soldiers,  by  fleeing  from  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  weakening  their  ranks  in  the 
midst  of  the  foe.  How  solemnly  does 
this  admonish  both  Missionaries  and 
Churches,  to  be  more  earnest  and  con¬ 
stant  in  their  supplications  to  God,  the 
fountain  of  all  grace;  who  alone  can 
give  to  Missionaries  a  heart  to  persevere, 
and  to  the  Churches  faith  to  sustain  all 
disappointments  and  surmount  all  ob- 


disappointments  and  surmount  all  ob¬ 
stacles. 

Circular  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the 
Irish  Prelates^  on  the  subject  of  Bible 
Schools. 

‘  Rome,  Court  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  September  18,  1819. 

‘  My  Lord, — The  prediction  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  that  ‘  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field; 
but  while  people  slept,  his  enemy  came 
and  sowed  tares  upon  the  wheat,  Mat. 
xvi.  24,  is,  to  the  very  great  injury  indeed 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  seen  verified  in 
these  our  own  days,  particularly  in  Ire¬ 
land:  for  information  has  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  that 
Bible  Schools,  supported  by  the  funds  of 
theCatholics,  have  oeen  established  in  al¬ 
most  every  part  of  Ireland,  in  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  charity,  the  inex¬ 
perienced  of  both  sexes  but  particularly 
peasants  and  paupers,  are  allured  by  the 
blandishments  and  even  gifts  of  the  mas¬ 
ters,  and  infected  with  tne  fatal  poison 
of  depraved  doctrines.  It  is  further 
stated,  that  directors  of  these  schools 
are  generally  speaking,  Methodists,  who 
introduce  Bibles,  translated  into  English 
by ‘the  Bible  Society,’  and  abounding 
in  errors,  with  the  sole  view  of  seducing 
the  youth,  and  entirely  eradicating  from 


tlieir  minds  the  truths  of  the  orthodox 
faith. 

‘  Under  these  circumstances,  your 
Lordship  already  perceives  with  what 
solicitude  and  attention  pastors  are 
bound  to  watch  and  carefully  protect 
their  flock  from  the  ‘  snares  of  wmlves, 
who  come  in  the  clothing  of  sheep.’  If 
the  pastors  sleep,  the  enemy  will  quick¬ 
ly  creep  in  by  stealth,  and  sow  the  tares; 
soon  will  the  tares  be  seen  growing 
among  the  wheat,  and  choke  it. 

‘  Every  possible  exertion  must  there¬ 
fore  be  made  to  keep  the  youth  away 
from  these  destructive  schools;  to  warn 
parents  against  suffering  their  children, 
on  any  account  whatever  to  be  led  into 
error.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  ‘snares’  of  the  adversaries,  no  plan 
seems  more  appropriate  than  that  of  es¬ 
tablishing  schools,  :wherein  salutary  in¬ 
structions  may  be  imparted  to  paupers 
and  illiterate  country  persons. 

‘  In  the  name,  tlien,  of  the  bowels  (of 
the  mercy)  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
exhort  and  beseech  your  Lordship  to 
guard  your  flock  with  diligence,  and  all 
due  discretion,  from  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  thrusting  themselves  insidi¬ 
ously  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  in  order 
thereby  to  lead  the  unwary  sheep  astray: 
and,  mindful  of  the  forewarning  of  Peter 
the  Apostle,  given  in  these  words,  viz. 

‘  There  shall  also  be  lying  masters 
among  you,  who  shall  bring  in  sects  of 
perdition,’  2  Pet.  ii.  8,  do  you  labour 
with  all  your  might  to  keep  the  ortho¬ 
dox  youtn  from  being  corrupted  by  them 
— an  object  which  will,  I  hope,  bp  easily 
effected  by  the  establishing  of  Catholic 
schools  throughout  your  diocess.  And, 
confidently  trusting,  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance,  your  Lordship 
will,  with  unbounded  zeal,  endeavour  to 
I  prevent  the  wheat  from  bein^  choked  by 
the  tares,  I  pray  the  all-good  and  omni¬ 
potent  God  to  guard  and  preserve  you 
safe  many  years.  Your  Lordship’s  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

‘  F.  CardinalFontan4,  Prefect. 

*  C.  M.  Pedicini,  Secretary.’ 

Human  Sacrifices. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  factory  of 
Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast  belonging  to 
the  English  government.  At  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  miles  in  the  interior  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Ashantee,  which  was  ately 
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fellow-men  have  on  their  liberality  and 
exertions;  and  the  infinite  privilege  of 
becoming  co-workers  with  Christ,  in 
building  up  His  everlasting  Kingdom! 

*  Yes,  the  whole  calculation  is  a  mo¬ 
derate  one.  Let  the  Churches  examine 
and  deliberate.  Let  Christians  in  their 
conferences,  their  families,  and  their 
closets,  scrutinize  every  part  of  it.  And 
let  each  one  inquire  solemnly  with  him¬ 
self,  whether  he  might  not,  in  the  three 
ways  which  have  been  mentioned,  raise 
his  annual  contribution,  without  any 
material  variation  of  his  ease,  his  com¬ 
forts,  or  the  increase  of  his  fortune. 

*If  Christians  would  deliberately  ex¬ 
amine  and  weigh  the  subject,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  consciences  would  not 
suffer  them  to  do  less  than  what  is  now 

firoposed;  and,  considering  how  infinite- 
y  great  and  glorious  the  object  is,  and 
how  abundant  their  ability,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  their  consciences  would 
allow  them  to  be  so  slow  in  fulfilling 
the  great  command  of  their  Redeemer. 
The  work  is  truly  a  stupendous  work. 
Taken  up  by  a  few  individuals,  it  is  im¬ 
practicable;  but,  shared  among  the  whole 
multitude  of  Christians,  the  burden 
would  be  very  liglit. 

The  remainder  of  this  Tract  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  establishing,  by  a  variety  of 
statements  and  reasonings,  which  mani¬ 
fest  enlarged  observation  and  a  devout 
mind,  the  truth  of  two  Propositions — 
That  there  are  most  encouraging  and 
important  openings,  for  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — and.  That,  in  this  work, 
there  are  many  difficulties  to  admonish, 
but  none  to  discourage. 

On  these  topics  we  must  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  two  or  three  extracts;  but  we 
recommend  the  whole  Tract  to  the 
diligent  perusal  of  our  Readers. 

Among  the  intimations  respecting 
the  openings  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  in  the  world,  we  notice  the 
following: — 

*  An  attentive  examination  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  the  pious  mind  with  a  lively  sense 
of  the  wisQom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  so 
determining  the  bounds  of  the  habitations 
of  men^  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord. 
Almost  five-sixtns  of  all  the  Heathens  in 
the  world  are  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 
See  how  God  has  provided  for  their 


conversion  from  idolatry  to  the  true 
religion.  On  the  North,  he  has  given  the 
dominion  to  Imperial  Russia,  across  the 
whole  continent  from  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  to  the  shores  of  America;  and 
has  thus  brought  a  mighty  Christian 
Power  into  contact  with  the  principal 
Heathen  and  Mahomedan  Powers  in 
Asia.  In  the  South,  he  has  planted 
another  Christian  Power  (England), 
which  reigns  over  fifty  millions  of  Hea¬ 
thens,  and  is  connected  by  political  re¬ 
lations  with  a  hundred  millions  more. 
Thus  the  five  hundred  millions  of  Hea¬ 
thens  in  Asia  are  placed,  by  an  allwise 
Providence,  between  two  powerful  Chris¬ 
tian  Empires! 

‘  India  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Protestant  Mission  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years;  and,  within  twen¬ 
ty  years  past,  the  number  of  Missiona¬ 
ries  and  Missionary  Establishments  has 
been  considerably  increased — but  yet 
there  is  room!  There  is  not  even  now  a 
Missionary  to  a  million  ot  souls.  The 
call  for  Missionaries  is  as  great  for  years 
to  come,  as  it  ever  has  been.  It  is  a 
circumstance,  wffiich  calls  for  gratitude 
and  praise  that  in  the  new  Charter  gran¬ 
ted  to  the  East-India  Company,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  has  made  provision  for 
the  regular  introduction  of  Missionaries 
into  their  territories.  But,  independent 
of  this  provision,  there  are  many  open¬ 
ings  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into  those  extensive  and  populous  coun¬ 
tries  comprised  under  tlie  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  India.  All  the  countries 
which  lie  on  the  Indus,  Cashmir,  Cabul, 
the  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  Sheiks 
and  Scind,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Company’s  Dominions.  These  are  very 
important  places,and  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  any  Protestant  Missionary. 

Among  the  Difficulties  of  the  work, 
the  Defection  of  Missionaries  is  stated. 
With  a  passage  on  this  subject  we  shall 
conclude  our  extracts  from  this  able 
Tract: — 

‘  The  defection  of  Missionaries  is  a 
lesson  to  humble  and  warn,  but  not  to 
dishearten  us.  In  the  Churches,  many 
who  never  knew  Christ,  come  forward 
and  profess  themselves  His  disciples; 
some  because  they  have  deceived  them¬ 
selves,  and  some  because  they  think  it 
for  their  interest  to  deceive  others.  This 
is  deeply  to  be  deplored;  but  no  one 
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thinks  it  a  reason  why  the  pople  of 
Christ  should  not  profess  His  Name  be- 
fore  men. 

‘  It  is  much  the  same  with  Missiona- 
ries.  Some  put  their  hand  to  work,  not 
knowing  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are 
of;  and  others,  without  duly  counting  the 
cost,  rhese  may  all  endure  for  a  sea¬ 
son;  but,  in  times  of  trial,  they  will  fall 
away.  Such  will  prove  a  great  discou¬ 
ragement,  both  to  the  Labourers  in  the 
field,  and  to  their  Patrons  at  home.  The) 
lower  the  Missionary  character — weak¬ 
en  the  confidence  reposed  in  it — devour 
the  charities  of  the  pious — disappoint 
their  fondest  hopes — and  dispirit  their 
fellow-soldiers,  by  fleeing  from  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  weakening  their  ranks  in  the 
midst  of  the  foe.  How  solemnly  does 
this  admonish  both  Missionaries  and 
Churches,  to  be  more  earnest  and  con¬ 
stant  in  their  supplications  to  God,  the 
fountain  of  all  grace;  who  alone  can 
give  to  Missionaries  a  heart  to  persevere, 
and  to  the  Churches  faith  to  sustain  all 
disappointments  and  surmount  all  ob¬ 
stacles. 


Circular  Letter  from  the  Pope  to  the 
Irish  Prelates,  on  the  subject  of  Bible 
Schools. 

‘  Rome,  Court  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  September  18,  1819. 

‘  My  Lord, — The  prediction  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  that  ‘  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field; 
but  while  people  slept,  his  enemy  came 
and  sowed  tares  upon  the  wheat.  Mat. 
xvi,  24,  is,  to  the  very  great  injury  indeed 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  seen  verified  in 
these  our  own  days,  particularly  in  Ire¬ 
land:  for  information  has  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  that 
Bible  Schools,  supported  by  the  funds  of 
the  Catholics,  have  been  established  in  al¬ 
most  every  part  of  Ireland,  in  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  charity,  the  inex¬ 
perienced  of  both  sexes  but  particularly 
peasants  and  paupers,  are  allured  by  the 
blandishments  and  even  gifts  of  the  mas¬ 
ters,  and  infected  with  flie  fatal  poison 
of  depraved  doctrines.  It  is  uirther 
stated,  that  directors  of  these  schools 
are  generally  speaking,  Methodists,  who 
introduce  Bibles,  translated  into  English 
by  ‘  the  Bible  Society,’  and  abounding 
in  errors,  with  the  sole  view  of  seducing 
the  youth,  and  entirely  eradicating  from 


tlieir  minds  the  truths  of  the  orthodox 
faith. 

‘  Under  these  circumstances,  your 
Lordship  already  perceives  with  what 
solicitude  and  attention  pastors  are 
bound  to  watch  and  carefully  protect 
their  flock  from  the  ‘  snares  of  wolves, 
who  come  in  the  clothing  of  sheep.’  If 
the  pastors  sleep,  the  enemy  will  quick¬ 
ly  creep  in  by  stealth,  and  sow  the  tares; 
soon  will  the  tares  be  seen  growing 
among  the  wheat,  and  choke  it. 

‘  Every  possible  exertion  must  there¬ 
fore  be  made  to  keep  the  youth  away 
from  these  destructive  schools;  to  warn 
parents  against  suffering  their  children, 
on  any  account  whatever  to  be  led  into 
error.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  ‘snares’  of  the  adversaries,  no  plan 
seems  more  appropriate  than  that  of  es¬ 
tablishing  schools,  wherein  salutary  in¬ 
structions  may  be  imparted  to  paupers 
and  illiterate  country  persons. 

‘  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  bowels  (of 
the  mercy)  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
exhort  and  beseech  your  Lordship  to 
guard  your  flock  with  diligence,  and  all 
due  discretion,  from  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  thrusting  themselves  insidi- 
i  ously  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  in  order 
thereby  to  lead  the  unwary  sheep  astray: 
and,  mindful  of  the  forewarning  of  Peter 
the  Apostle,  given  in  these  words,  viz. 
‘  There  shall  also  be  lying  masters 
among  you,  who  shall  bring  in  sects  of 
perdition,’  2  Pet.  ii.  8,  do  you  labour 
with  all  your  might  to  keep  the  ortho¬ 
dox  youtn  from  being  corrupted  by  them 
— an  object  which  will,  I  hope,  b^  easily 
effected  by  the  establishing  of  Catholic 
schools  throughout  your  diocess.  And, 
confidently  trusting,  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance,  your  Lordship 
will,  with  unbounded  zeal,  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  wheat  from  being  choked  by 
the  tares,  I  pray  the  all -good  and  omni¬ 
potent  God  to  guard  and  preserve  you 
safe  many  years.  Your  Lordship’s  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

*  F.  CardinalFontan4,  Prefect. 

*  C.  M.  Pedicini,  Secretary.’ 

Human  Sacrifices. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  factory  of 
Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast  belonging  to 
the  English  government.  At  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  miles  in  the  interior  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Ashantee,  which  was  ately 
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visited  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  who  published 
an  account  of  his  mission  in  London  du¬ 
ring  last  year.  We  c^y  the  following 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  No.  Ixiv. 
*  The  most  horrid  and  detestable  of  their 
customs  is  their  sacrifice  of  human  vic¬ 
tims,  and  the  tortures  preparatory  to  it. 
This  takes  place  at  all  their  great  festi¬ 
vals,  or  customs,  as  they  are  called. — 
Some  of  these  occur  every  21  days;  and 
there  are  not  fewer  than  100  victims, 
immolated  at  each.  Besides  these,  there 
are  sacrifices  at  the  death  of  every  per¬ 
son  of  rank,  more  or  less  bloody  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  dignity.  On  the  death  of 
hfs  mother,  the  King  butchered  no  less 
than  three  thousand  victims;  and  on  his 
own  death  this  number  would  probably 
be  doubled.  The  funeral  rites  or  a  great 
captain  were  repeated  weekly  for  three 
months;  and  200  persons,  it  is  said,  were 
slaughtered  each  time,  or  2400  in  all. 
The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  these  abominations,  in  one  in¬ 
stance  of  which  he  was  an  unwilling 
spectator.’ 

What  an  argument  is  here  presented 
in  favour  of  the  civilization  of  Africa! 
What  a  powerful  call  upon  all  Chris¬ 
tians  to  make  known  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  to  those  who  sit 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death! 
May  the  benign  influence  of  our  holv 
religion  reserve  the  victims  of  so  horri¬ 
ble  a  superstition  from  the  abominable 
rites  of  these  habitations  of  cruelty. 
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The  treasure  of  the  American  Bible 
society  reports  that  during  the  month 
of  February  1820,  eight  Clergymen 
were  constituted  members  for  life  by 
the  payment  of  gSO  each — 

Tnat  the  whole  amount  of  the  receipts 
from  this  source,  donations,  societies 
and  individuals  was  £1667,93. 

The  agent  of  the  Society  reported 
that  in  the  same  month  there  had  been 
issued  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian 
languages,  4186  Copies. 

In  p.  119  of  this  number  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  there  is  a  communication  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  s  igned  C.  H.  W,  remarking 
on  a  Pamphlet  edited  by  a  man  who 


signs  himself  George  E.  Ironside.  Our 
correspondent,  seems  to  suppose  it  an 
assumed  name.  We  have  ascertained, 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Mr.  Iron¬ 
side  is  a  man,  who,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  a  communicant  of  Grace 
Church,  in  the  City  of  New-York,  was 
recommended  by  the  standing  committee 
of  the  Diocess  to  be  admitted  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Orders,  but  rejected  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  who,  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  man,  entertained  disapprobation  of 
his  character.  Being  thus  rejected,  he 
soon  after  declared  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic;  but  not  until  he  had  forfeited 
all  claims  to  the  attention  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  the  Clergy  to  whom  he  was 
known. 

It  is  incredible  that  any  Protestant 
Bishop  should  entertain,  much  more  that 
he  should  express  the  sentiment  ascri¬ 
bed  to  him  by  Mr.  Ironside  so  entirely  at 
variance  with  those  doctrines  which  he  is 
solemnly  bound  to  defend,  and  therefore 
so  utterly  disgraceful  to  his  character. 
It  is  surely  incredible  that  Bishop  H. 
should  have  made  this  declaration,  and 
afford  in  his  writings  the  means  of  con¬ 
tradicting  it,  and  of  fixing  on  him  the 
greatest  Inconsistency  and  the  foulest 
Hypocrisy.  We  are  authorized  to  say, 
that  the  sentiment  imputed  to  Bishop 
Hobart  of  wishing  to  die  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  never  entertained 
and  never  expressed  by  him. 

If  we  may  offer  our  own  conjectures 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  calumny,  it  is, 
that  the  Bishop  has,  on  some  occasion, 
contrasted  his  character  as  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  being  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  for¬ 
mer  title  was  familiar  in  the  primitive 
ages  the  latter  is  of  late  origin,  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  Protestants  as  involving  a 
palpable  contradiction. 


A  NEW  work  to  be  called  *  The  National  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Literary  Register,’  has  just  been 
announced  to  the  public  by  William  Fry,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  printer.  The  prospectus  which  we  have 
just  read,  presents  a  number  of  interesting  point, 
of  obsenration,  upon  which  it  is  the  design  to  en¬ 
large.  If  the  outline  is  filled  up  with  equal  talent 
with  which  the  sketch  is  given,  and  every  depart¬ 
ment  receives  its  due  proportion  of  light  and  shade, 
the  proposed  paper  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  department  of  letters-  ® 
learn  from  undoubted  authority  that  the  editorial 
department  is  to  be  conducted  by  Robert  Walsh, 
Esq* 


